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TYPES OF ENGLISH 
. . . KILLAGES. | 


' ' 


T may be to some of our readers like reciting the alphabet ; 
but in the discussions that have been going on for some 
time there is such evident confusion in regard to the 
character of the English villages that it seems almost 
necessary to rehearse some of the simple facts about them, 

especially as the question of the cottage rent is closely connected 
with the character of the village. Many people write and speak 
as though everything depended on the owner of the land, who 
is very frequently blamed for what he is not responsible for. 
rhose cottages for which he is directly responsible are not usually 
situated in a village at all. They are placed here and there 
about the estate to suit the convenience of the occupants. It 
is better, for instance, for the gamekeeper that he should live 
alone and adjacent to the coverts where most of his work has 
to be done. The gardener often has a cottage in proximity 
to his garden, and this is by far the most convenient arrange- 
ment. Sometimes cottages are provided for all the other estate 
hands, such as motor-men, garden labourers and so on: but 
just as often these find accommodation in a village. In some 
instances they receive the same consideration as farm labourers 
and pay only a nominal rent ; in others they are paid a fixed 
money wage and allowed to make what bargain they can in 
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regard to cottages. There are villages which practically beloy 
to the estate, and in that case it is usual for all th, orker 
who require houses to find them there. As a rule thes, 


° : ° ttages 
are well built, well maintained and let at rents whi anno 
be described as commercial. 

In some parts of England a village or hamlet is conypoced 
entirely of farm workers. In Northumberland, for ¢- mple. 
it is common for the farm to have its row of “ hinds’ a 
which are at some distance from the straggling old ned 
villages of that county. These are usually given to th, urer 
rent free, as part of his wages. In many Southern ()yntiec 
the same thing happens, except that the cottages ar kled 
over the land, and for many generations each has be: ‘tted 
to its particular worker. One is the shepherd’s cottag the . 
the stockman’s cottage and so on. It 1s to houses o} kind 
that the term “ tied cottage "’ has been applied by Lor: he 
and others, who say that the labourer is often tr vit 
injustice because, should he quarrel with his empk , 
bundled out of his cottage as well. We can see no for 
in this criticism. If there is any hardship, it could | Ver 
by giving the man a longer engagement. Where far int 


are engaged by the vear or the half-vear things : 
smoothly as where they go for shorter terms. Aft ™ 
isa great difference between binding a man forever 
him for twelve months. It would be well if mast: 
made a bargain to stick to one another for at least 


Even then any gross transgression would justify t! king 
of the engagement ; but it would give the man sect Linst 


dismissal for any trivial offence, and he could make 1 t us 
of any land which he had to cultivate for his own be: 

The most difficult problems are connected wit 
villages, and the schemes for supplying new cottages a1 
drawn up on the assumption that they are the prevaili: \ 
open parish or village is one which contains no pr nant 
landowner, but where property is parcelled out in ots 
It is not uncommon to find in such a place from t 
hundred owners, some of whom have just saved oug 
money to buy a tiny cottage, while others have b il 
add one bit of property to another till they are looke: pon as 
considerable landowners in the community. That is. each 
regarded as a triton by the minnows who surround | Il 
rents in such a place are usually commercial in thie sens 
that the cottages are let for as much as they will bring. | 
the wages are low, the rents are low ; and if the wages «re hig! 
the rents are high. Perhaps in all cases the tendency is for t! 
rental to be higher than is justified by the accommudatio 
because cottages are not sufficiently numerous and thiere is tov 
much competition for them. The property of smal! owners 
is notoriously ill-kept and, in point of fact, there are no slums 
in the East End of London worse than are to be found in som 
of those open villages. It might be thought that the Sanitar 
Inspector, the Medical Officer of Health and other officers woul 
see to their hygienic condition ; but they do not. A great mai 
laws are in the Statute Book, but they have no force in rural Eng 
land because they are not applied. The why and wheretore o! 
this is a question that might be enquired into to the public ad 
vantage. There is a type of village which seems to contain th 
potentiality of becoming the best of all. The most familiar 
example is Winterslow, a little community of small holders 
who, under Major Poore’s scheme, have been enabled to obtau 
their land on a lease of nine hundred and ninety-nine vears 
There is a bleak little bit of Winterslow in which the cottages 
are crowded together ; but to this we need no more than allude 
The idea of the village is to be found on the small holdings 


where each owner has erected his whitewashed cottag 1d 
chalk and thatch, usually inthe middle of the acreage he possesses 
Here there is no friction caused by rent, and there is no rr 
sponsibility owing to compounding. The owner ol thie lous 


is a responsible citizen, who pays his rates and taxes 
and in this way stands in a better and more independent p 
than the estate hand and the farm labourer whose rent 
pay any rent, includes rates and taxes. It would certam! 


check wasteful and unnecessary expenditure if all who the 
power to vote for the spending of funds had also to c ut 


their share of them. 


Our Portrait Illusiration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Mrs. Edgar Bras om 
daughter of the late Colonel the Hon. Walter k p 
Trefusis, C.B., and the late Lady Mary Trefusts. Mrs. 1 


married Major Edgar Brassey, M.V.O., in IgIt. 

*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photog 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted excep 
application ts made from the offices of the paper When such requests 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forwa 


spondence at once to him, 
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Manitoba. The object is to secure for the Province 


RING the next few weeks it seems that there is 
going to be a great increase in the activity of 
} the agents of the Grain Growers’ Association of 
an increased number of farm hands and domestic 


ser In this the association works with the goodwill and 
C0-01 tion of the Department of Agriculture, which is establish 
ing t new officers—one in England, one in Ireland and one 
in S ind—for the purpose of assisting emigration. Ten 
milli lollars have been set aside to pay the passage-money of 
those who are suitable. This will not be exactly a gift, as thi 
farmers who get the benefit of the labour will be expected to 
Tepay the loans. The object is not to secure merely temporary 
help, but to populate Canada with a supply of labourers who 


will be available all the year round ; and the idea, we understand, 
is to make their engagement for twelve months. This intelli- 
gence derives additional importance from the effects it ts likely 
to produce in our villages and farm hamlets. What these are 
may be estimated from an example to which reference was made 
in our issue of February 22nd. 


In this note it was said that from one Oxfordshire village 
fifty-two young fellows and one woman, all unmarried, had left 
for Canada since June, 1911. The total population at that 
late was under five hundred. Since then our statement has 
been investigated by a contemporary, who tells us that from 
me of the pleasantest counties in England a party of nearly 
fifty will leave the very villages to which we have referred in 
\pril. From a larger village, near by, another fifty are going 
at the same time. Moreover, the emigrants who left four, 
five and six years ago have been sending home glowing accounts 
of their doings in Canada, and, not only so, but they have been 
remitting considerable sums of money to meet the expenses 
and pay the passage-money of those who are left behind. The 
effect of all this is felt in a scarcity of labour. Those left behind, 
in the words of our correspondent, are, to a large extent, the 
unfit—the deaf, the dumb and the epileptic. Complaints are 
rising about the scarcity of labour, but we do not believe that 
the final result will be injurious. If there are fewer workers, 
they will command better wages, and it will become increasing] 
lificult to tempt them overseas. The demand for the agri- 
cultural labourer puts him economically in a stronger position 
than he has ever occupied before, and the end must inevitably 
be an improvement in his condition. 


li) his annual report the Medical Inspector of Schools in 
Berwickshire laments the decline of the system of paying farm 
servan\s in kind, because it ensured them a good supply of 


wholesme, nourishing food. Where they are not paid in kind 
they d their money in tea and bread, and they scarcely 
ever nilk, while the oatmeal which at one time formed the 
host 1: ‘portant article of their diet, is going out. The Medical 
Inspect r traces to this cause the fact that, though Berwick- 
shire ol children are above the British standard in height 
and vw. cht, ten per cent. fall below the normal in nutrition. 
His r t goes to confirm the opinion that on the whole pay- 
ment ind is to the advantage of the labourer. At the least 
at giv ima supply of food at cost price, probably less than 
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A tarmer in the South of England told us the othe 
day that recently he offered his labourers an increase in mone, 
wages of four shillings a week in place of the cheap cottage 
and other indirect methods of payment, and after reckoning it 
all up they refused the offer. In these times of high prices 
they could not buy with the money the house accommodation 
and the food supply which are given as part of their wages 











On Tuesday Dr. Woodrow Wilson formally assumed the 
position of President of the United States—the first Democrat 
to do so since 1892. That the new President would begin with 
ideas was made manifest by his book ‘ The New Freedom.’ 
reviewed in our columns three weeks ago, and his Presidential 
address deepened that impression. It formed a contrast to 
Mr. Taft’s interminable discourse delivered four‘ vears ago, 
inasmuch as it was as concise as one of Mr. Asquith’s ‘speeches 
and delivered in equally good English. His mind appears 
to be concentrated on the great labour questions of the day 
He thinks that the extraordinary increase in the number of 
limited liability companies which has taken place on the one 
hand, and the brigading of labour under its unions which has 
been accomplished on the other side, is a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, and is bound to end in trouble unless precau 
tions are adopted. Instead of one man dealing with another, 
as Was the case when the simple relationship of master and 
servant prevailed, there are groups of employers, bound 
together by a share list, who negotiate with armies of men 
acting under trade union leaders Thus individual responsi 
bility is eliminated, and when a dispute arises it is difficult 
to find the proper person to hang! Add to all this the growth 
ot trusts in America, and it will be recognised that the new 
President understands what a very difficult problem awaits him, 


THE WIND ON WILDEDGE MOOR 
rhe wind on yonder moorland 
It sings the whole night long 
\bout the grey stone gable 
Its lonely olden song 


It blows by pool and planting 
It stirs the grass that waves 
On the brown upland pastures 


And the bygone people’s graves 


It bends the gnarled thorn hedges, 
It pipes in bent and whin 

\nd deep in clough and hollow 
It makes the dead leaf spin. 


And, like dry leaves before it, 
It whirls the drift of vears, 
rhen sudden beats the window 
With a gust of rain-like tears 


All night it sighs and sings there 
Its burthen o’er and o'er, 

rhe voice of dreams and sorrows, 
The wind on Wildedge Moor 


C. Fox Situ 


For some years the hyacinth, with its rigid spikes of closely 
packed but fragrant flowers, has been regarded as of little account 
in our conservatories and outdoor gardens, but signs are not 
wanting that it is regaining in a large measure the popularity 
that it enjoyed previous to its lapse into disfavour. At the 
show of forced bulbs held by the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last this flower was largely in 
evidence, the method of growing from six to eight plants of 
one colour in a broad pan appealing very strongly to visitors 
Apart from the hyacinths and daffodils, of which the show was 
largely composed, there were many other kinds of forced bulbs 
among the most interesting being Spanish irises, grap: 
hyacinths, tulips of many colours and lily of the valley 
A great many of these were grown in glazed, undrained balls 
of fibre, a system that is perfectly clean and at the same time 
capabje of giving beautiful results 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
invited Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., F.S.A,. 
to become their new president, in place of Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., who feels compelled, after holding the position for twenty 
five years, to resign, owing to the increasing responsibilities 
that naturally follow the extraordinary growth of the society 
We believe that Lord Grenfell is likely to accept the invitation, 
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and in that case he will find the office a peaceful and health- 
giving one after a strenuous life spent in Active Service with 
the Forces. 


In Germany the latest device for raising military funds is 
exciting keen discussion. The Kaiser and his Ministers have 
resolved to spend the enormous sum of fifty million pounds for the 
immediate improvement and extension of the Army. Of this 
sum the greater portion will be needed to increase the standing 
Army from 626,000 to 860,000, and the rest for fortresses and 
other military equipment on the Russian border. But the 
feature attracting most attention is that the tax assumes the 
form of a levy such as used to be made in mediaeval times. 
It is described by the German papers as a war contribution, 
as distinct from a permanent tax. The amount is to be raised 
from the pocket of the capitalist at the rate of about ten shillings 
for every hundred pounds in his possession. Such preparation 
is unparalleled in the time of peace, and the subjects of the 
Kaiser are asking in bewilderment what warlike project he 
has in his mind. The answer, which may or may not be satis- 
factory, is that the expenditure is necessitated by the evolution 
of a new military Power in the East of Europe. The rise of 
the Balkan States has upset the nicely poised European balance. 


A most uncommonly interesting discussion on “ Aircraft 
in Warfare’’ took place at a meeting of the Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain, held a few days ago at the Royal 
United Service Institution. Major Sykes was the lecturer, 
and pointed out that no great revolution in military warfare 
is likely to result from the use of airships and aeroplanes. The 
strain of mobilisation, the difficulties of supply and communi- 
cation, and the “ weary legs” would remain practically what 
they have been since the time of Julius Cesar. But what must 
happen is the dissipation of “the fog of war,” the “ hill”’ 
behind which Wellington could not see. The strategist, as 
Sir John French said afterwards, will have to play his game 
with the cards on the table. Meantime orders have been issued 
by the Home Office to regulate the navigation of aircraft from 
abroad. They are not more stringent than the occasion 
requires. The navigation over certain prescribed areas is 
absolutely prohibited to every kind and description of foreign 
flying-machine. Those areas include the whole of the coast- 
line, except certain scheduled areas and landing-places. Con- 
ditions are also laid down in regard to notice, and so forth, 
without which entry is forbidden. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture on Tuesday it was made apparent 
that the members were not greatly in favour of cottage-building 
by State subsidy. Mr. Stanier read a paper explaining the 
provisions of his Bill, but division of opinion was found to be 
so acute that the debate had to be adjourned for further con- 
sideration. There is a considerabe repugnance tu the adoption 
of Irish methods on this side of the Channel, where conditions 
are entirely different. Several speakers protested against the 
proposal to throw a new expense upon the rates. Agriculture 
is still the greatest industry of this country. It is neither 
distressed nor impecunious, and statesmanship should be equal 
to getting over the housing difficulty without recourse to measures 
which only extreme poverty justified in Ireland. 


Lord Avebury has sent out a letter suggesting that at 
Easter shopkeepers should close from Thursday to Tuesday. 
He says that a great many wholesale houses have agreed to it, 
and seems to hope for the time when a long closing like this will 
be popular. We all owe much to Lord Avebury for his services 
in regard to the establishment of Bank Holidays; but the 
majority of business people will, we imagine, hold that he has 
taken an unfortunate moment to promulgate his gospel. A 
March Easter is the worst time that can be imagined for a 
holiday. It comes just when business is getting into its 
full swing again after the reaction that follows Christmas. 
The country is so bare that there is very little pleasure to be 
obtained from the trips and short journeys so popular at more 
favourable seasons. Schools and kindred institutions are thrown 
into confusion, and altogether an early Easter by nine-tenths of 
the population of this country is voted a nuisance. The change 
that needs advocacy is that it should cease to be a movable 
feast. There is nothing at all in favour of shifting it about from 
year to year, and it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
get the ecclesiastical and civil authorities to agree to a fixed 
date for Easter Day. Many people who in an average year 
slip past Easter in the hope of enjoying a few sunny days at 
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Whitsuntide, know that when Easter is placed early, t}, 


° ° . ° . ts ater 
holiday has every likelihood of being one of rain and biting 
east wind. S 

Generally speaking, the task of a football referee js 4; it 


best, a thankless one, and, at its worst, perhaps one of ¢j 
° e > it 
least agreeable that it can well fall to the lot of man to per 


n 
Not very long ago so much “ feeling ”’ against the refer a 
testified at the conclusion of a football match in Fra) thes 
the visiting team on that occasion reluctantly resoly; eb 
they could not accept the same hospitality again. In ses 


match at Paris, on the contrary, when a Welsh team y the 
visitors, the referee gave so much satisfaction that 
his decisions were questioned, and at the end he was « rrieq 
shoulder high off the ground, while the visiting team a rad 
an ovation on driving off.””. We have here a striking inst. - ,; 
the amende honorable on the part of a gallant and friend); ion. 
Possibly the action of the referee which created the most nur 
able impression of all is that which is indicated in the st ent 
that a squadron of the Gardes Républicaines, imported eep 
order, ‘‘ created a diversion towards the end of the ; by 
parading the ground and taking up a position on t! ele] 
goal-line, from which they were promptly expelled by thy res 
and the members of the committee,” It would s 
the life of the referee in France is full of glorious w Lit 
ties both as to his functions and ultimate fate. 


TO LESBIA. 
A sunbeam fell on Clotho’s knee, 
She caught it in her hand, 
“* This shall go in with the rest,”’ said she 
And spun a golden strand. 


‘ But who shall have this precious thing, 
This twisted gold of mine, 

To keep it clean from tarnishing, 
For ever pure and fine ? ”’ 


She scanned the round-eyed baby crew, 
That waited each its thread, 
But passed them all till she came to you 
Then “ This is yours,”’ she said. 
W. T. C. Cocura 


It is more than a little curious that in these game-p\aving 
days the pastime of knurr and spell should have gone out of 
fashion so entirely over the greater part of the country that 
most people regard it as a game that has always been confined 
to the Northern Counties. It was, however, a popular gam 
in the Midlands in the early half of the last century, as is testified 
by the following passage from the Worcestershire Chronicl: 
of September, 1847: “ Before the commons were taken in 
the children of the poor had ample space wherein to recreat 
themselves at cricket, nurr (sic), or any other diversion ; but 
now they are driven from every green spot, and in Bromsgrove 
here, the nailor boys, from the force of circumstances, hav 
taken possession of the turn-pike road to play the befor 
mentioned games, to the serious inconvenience of the passengers 
one of whom, a woman, was yesterday knocked down by a 
nurr, which struck her in the head. Surely it would be an act 
of humanity on the part of those who have been most benefited 
by the inclosing of the common to afford the children of the 
poor of this parish a small space of ground for the purposes o! 
health and amusement.” 


If Robert Browning were alive he would certainly be ver\ 
much annoyed at the fact of the love-letters he wrote to lis 
wife being sold by public auction. The present Lord Tennyson 
relates that the poet, walking one day with him in Eaton Place 
told him to tell his father, the late Laureate, that “| have 
destroyed one thousand of my letters to my father. He will 
rejoice, for he loathes as much as I do the casting of one’s heart 
into the street as garbage for fools.’’ Browning's lett 
his wife are of a particularly intimate and private nature 


Indeed, it is difficult to understand why the family should hav 
allowed them to pass out of private keeping. Though, 0 th 


other hand, it is permissible to argue that after a man ha» been 


dead long enough, so that there are no relatives or ot! to 
hurt, the utterances of his very inmost self assume an en). nced 
value. They are no longer individual, but the expres- ol 
humanity itself. 

It would seem that, by a strange coincidence, on ost 
the very day of the death, at an advanced age, of the lat: rd 
Nelson, a discovery was made near Cassari in Sardinia ot un 


material of war which dates back to the operations just pr 
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that first Lord Nelson who made 
The discovery is reported by 
is published in the Giornale 


the Battle ol Trafalgar, of 

the name and title immortal. 

Sardinian shepherds, and i 

and consists of what is described as an “ enormous 
tity” of powder and other warlike material. The data 

yr Fi storage in the large cave in which they were found 

> be determined approximately by their appearance ; 


o eht to . BES 
. the meantime it seems very probable that the great 
yu : 


some 


{Italia 


ral might have found it convenient to make use of such a 
— lepot as this when he was engaged in watching the 
—seast fect under Villeneuve in Toulon. Cassari is in the 
— , extremity of Sardinia, a situation which would favour 
this hypothesis 

arming and, as we happen to know, a perfectly true 

stor\ s been told us of perhaps as touching and unaffected 

a tril as could well be paid to the bravest, if any comparison 

By H. He 

) often noticed that the boatmen or lobster-fishers 

r failed, whenever I employed them, to ask me to 

t them a cormorant, but I did not imagine that I 

ld be persuaded to devote an evening to the pursuit 
ich loathly fowl. However, 
one | and learns, and I now know 
that « jorant or scart shooting can 
be ca | on in a manner which raises 
it to ve level of sport, and that 
the uw ainly, long-necked “Isle of 
Wig! rsons’’ can provide shooting 
whit | tax the marksmanship as 
seve! as will that at a hot corner 
of pheasants. The crofters of the 
Hebrirs seem all to have the peculiar 
taste ich leads them to enjoy scart 
soup any rate, it is indisputable 
that, however many of the fish-eating 
birds you may bring in, all will 
be gladly seized and borne away. It 


is this fact which renders cormorant- 
shooting possible, for no one desires 
to kill birds which are useless, 
although, indeed, the cormorant 
family levy a terrible toll upon fish, 
and come therefore to some extent 
under the head of vermin. However 
this may be, the ethical question 
concerning the shooting of cormorants 
was settled by the following facts: 
A local Hebridean sportsman at the 
end of one season went out with the 
intention of using up all the cartridges 
which he had left over. He picked 
up one hundred and three cormorants, 
and half-an-hour after his boat had 
touched the wharf not a bird remained 
in it—all had been carried away by 
the rejoicing peasantry and fishermen. 
It is far from my intention to do 
anything so dull as to describe shot 
by shot and bird by bird an evening’s 
scart-shooting ; my only wish is to 
indicate the possibilities of a form of 
shooting on which I have never seen 
anything written. 

Che cormorants, as is well known, 


lave certain roosting-places to which 
they begin to fly about an hour or 
even an hour and a-half before dark. 
Just as the position of the covert 
irom wich they are flushed deter- 
mines t» a large degree the kind of 
shots ich pheasants will give, so 


does + physical formation of the 


roostin’-place towards which the cor- 
moran’ f'y determine the height at 
Which ey will come in. Many of 
these isting-places are low rocks 
standi solitary in some channel, 
Others ledges in the high cliffs, 
and it it such that the shooting is 
really cult. One particular place 
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is possible, of the heroes of the Antarctic disaster. The scene 
was a small Board School in a country district rhe mistress 
had spoken to the children of the sad fate and heroism of 
Captain Scott and his companions as soon as they were made 
public, but for a fortnight or so there had been no reference to 
them on her part. Inthe course of putting the children through 
a small informal catechism, designed to bring out and test 
their general intelligence, she asked one of the usual questions : 
‘Can you tell me an instance of any conspicuously brave 
man?" She expected the usual answer to come with the 
name of Sir Philip Sydney, or some other of the 


familiar 
historical cases. 


Three little hands were put up at once, and 
all, to her surprise, of the owners of those hands gave with one 
accord the answer, ‘‘ Please, mum, Lieutenant Oates.’ The 
wisdom of these babes is not to be denied, nor to be wondered 
at; but it shows the great hold that these splendid modern 
instances have taken in the nation’s heart. 


CORMORANTS. 





THE 


ESKETH-PRICHARD 


is in my memory where an incredible number of cormorants, 
both common and crested, roost each night at a height of from 
fifteen to thirty vards above the level of the sea. 
a cave in which the tide volleys and raves: at 


Beneath is 
the mouth of 


CORMORANTS’ RESTING-PLACE, Copyright. 








oe 


this cave is a small outcrop of rock behind which a boat can 
be concealed. The light was still good when the first cormorants 
began to come in off the sea, and they came literally in hundreds 
I had almost said in thousands. Some flew low, just over the 
tops of the waves, until they were within fifty vards of the cliff, 
when thev turned almost at right angles and reached the 
ledges by flying obliquely up to their roosts, thus offering simple 
shots Others, however, 
came in straight and high, 
twenty yards up in the air, 
magnificent rocketers, infi- 
nitely more difficult than any 
pheasant could be at a similar 
height; since, for one thing 
shooting from a boat is never 
easy, and for another, a cor 
morant weighs eight pounds 
and is as tough as a wild 
goose; also wounded birds 
are almost invariably lost, so 
that the shooting is actually 
neck or nothing—so’ much so 
that one very experienced 
gunner made a big bag 
with No. 8 shot, what missing 
he did being largely in 
front. Not that No. 8 shot 
is to be recommended as even 
possible to any but a tip-top 
performer or to anyone who 
cannot handle his gun in a B. Wyies \ 
rocking boat. At this same 
place I have seen cormorants come in at heights which looked 
almost out of shot. Probably they were not actually so, but to 
kill one in four of these birds was good shooting. The common 
cormorant, in my experience, flies higher and better than the 
smaller crested bird. Cormorants cannot be shot day after 
day at the same roost or they will desert it; indeed, after a 
single thorough frightening many will not come straight in, 
but will pitch a hundred yards or so out at sea, and from there 
take stock of the position. 

On the skerries off the Fré Islands, outside the Trondjhem 
Fjord in Norway, where the islanders farm  eider-ducks, 
cormorants exist literally in hundreds of thousands, and become 
so tame that it is possible to land on the rocks they frequent 
before they will take to flight. As far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, there are probably as many cormorants in the grey 
seas about the Hebrides as anywhere, but, as I have tried to 
indicate, the excellence of this form of sport depends rather 
upon the character of the roosting-place than upon the number 
of birds which frequent it. Better ten rocketers than a hundred 
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STRETCHING HIMSELF. 
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Dr. Heatherley. 


suri-skimmers. It is simple enough to concentrate the in- 
flight of cormorants to one particular roost by stationing boats 
to scare the birds from other neighbouring favourite spots. 
Of course, there may be a gun in each boat, but, as a matter of 
experience, birds come in better at the desired place if simply 
turned from other haunts by the sight of a boat than if driven 
from them with a gun. The cormorant, for all his nonchalant 
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air, is a very clever bird, and he takes an_ incredib}; 


time to recognise the point of danger. ae 
An evening spent in shooting cormorants will open thy 

of the conventional shot, however skilled he may be. tr nm 

fact that these grim, ungainly birds possess sporting litia. 

which, allied to their environment, render them ts ' » 


straight barrels and the quickest of powders. On 





HOME OF THE CORMORANTS. 


remains. It is well to use gloves when lifting dead co 
into the boat. The recipe for cormorant soup I do m 
nor wish to know. In every way these birds are best at 
five yards distance. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE SCARCITY OF FAT CALVES. 
HERE was a famine on Mid-Lent Sunday 

can I remember such a scarcity of veal « s 

at present. All heifer calves, if of good 

and fair quality, are being reared for stock, ; few 

indeed of the bull calves are kept sufficient on 
to enable them to get any weight to pay. Not so man ears 
ago nearly all the early calves were put on a stage and fattened up 
to from one hundred and forty to one hundred and sixty pounds 
dead-weight veal for Mid-Lent Sunday ; and country butchers went 
round to the various farms an 
up large numbers for their home trad 
and also for the city markets 


were not able to do so this year b 
reason of the abnormal scarcity of 
calves. This in turn is due to the 
killing of the winter-calving cows as fat 
beasts in the early spring of rg1z. Th 
result has been that milch cattle hav 
been very scarce and dear to buy sine 
last autumn. Another item must be 
taken into consideration : farmers ar 
finding out that it involves less troubl 
and pays better to sell the milk rather 
than to make a heavy-weight stage call 
So the heifer calves are reared and the 
bull calves sent to auction. | net 
result of all these changes 
English veal will probably be exception 
ally scarce this spring. Lond vill 
doubtless receive a fair suppl) veal 
from Holland 

FARMERS, LICENCES AN» 

{NSURANCES. 

[t will surprise a good many ' rm 

the number of licences a farme 


Copyright. 


obtain and the insurances he h 

beginning with the New Year. One of the verv first things | 
obtain is a dog exemption form for the old sheepdog; a \ 

police-constable is essential for this. The next move is to th: 
money order office to obtain a declaration. While there 
take out a licence for the spaniel to help keep down th« 
then I fill up the declaration for two traps. One is the | ip 
in which my wife drives to town to get the usual |! 
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nodities and take the children in for a rig-out, the other is for 
commo¢ ‘ ; > ; 

he milk-cart which is driven daily some five miles to the station 
the t -cart, 


, bov. Boys will be boys, and they will give another lad 
by a s 


lift, and if the policeman ey 2s them a warning comes along. Then, 
a litt, < : c 
a calf to take to market, we might make a deal on the 


re | e 
if we hay f 
if we asked a neighbour to ride, but we dare not venture 


wav thither, a 
eo licence No. 2 is required ; 30s. gone. In the meantime, 


to do ad ‘ 

he income-tax collector has found that my house is a habitable 
THE Tiere . - = 

. there is a demand for inhabited house duty. A few vears 
one, >” . ” 
go there was one threshing-machine in the neighbourhood. The 
ago ther ‘ 


< in difficulties, so a small syndicate was formed to keep it 


r’ TW 
ween hbourhood. As corn-growing deciined, fewer horses were 
kept to drag about the old portable, so a traction-engine was 
secure \s it lay idle for several months, we put it to haul meal 
from : tant part Result, another licence, and a pretty stiff one, 
too irds spring, adjoining my fields is a trout stream lo 
ish in | have to take out a licence from the local Board of Con- 
servat Chere is an outbreak of swine fever, then there are 
licen¢ ore. If a sow is taken for stock purposes, a licence is 
requil f | purchase a pen of pigs at market, a licence for removal 
must tained from the police, and then one has a police- 
man the farm for twenty-eight davs afterwards. As 
soon comes there are the 
shee] ie orders to be con- a auhes - 
sidert apers or licences must 
be ob | from the superinten- 
dent lice, and if they are 
not ai n, one is pounced upon 
forth On a mixed farm a 
oun ‘ssitvy. To carrv and 
use i un licence must be 
obtair \s September draws 
on t re a few coveys of 
partr bout. These must be 
thinn it, so a game licence 
becot essary. These are a 
few 0 licences a farmer must 
take Has any other trade 
© pr m so many? As to 
nsura it is increasing in 
every \ farmer must, 1 
he is business-like, insure himself 
against idents, even if he does 


not take out a life policy or one 
for sickness benefit. Up till 
recently many a farmer paid into 
1 friendly society to make pro- 
vision for sickness, as when the 
n bed the directing 


farmer is 
power of a farm is lost. After 
looking to himself, the farmer 
takes out a fire policy for house- 
hold goods and_ farmstock. 
Some make provision and insure 


C. J. King. 
against lightning risks; many 
do not In the case of an arable farmer, hail insurance is 
essential Next comes Workmen’s Compensation, the rates for 
which have been continuously increased. Then the stamps have 
to be put on cards for the National Insurance scheme. As to live- 


stock, most farmers insure against foaling risks. Now add _ all 
these items up, and it will be seen that licences and insurance cost 
even a small farmer a goodly sum each year. E. W 
THE EVESHAM CUSTOM. 
rhe most interesting feature at the discussion on the Evesham 


custom 


at the Farmers’ Club this week was the interposition of 
Sir Sidney Oliver, Permanent Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Raymond Webb, on whose paper the discussion followed, 
had given a very clear exposition of his subject. His point was 


that market gardening in the Vale of Evesham has increased 
enorm ly of recent years. Forty vears ago about a thousand 
acres w devoted to market garden cultivation ; to-day at least 
ten thi ind acres are employed in the same way. With the 
expans of the industry has come the establishment of a local 
land s The chief feature of this is that a tenant who wishes 
to real interest in a holding seeks out a successor for himself 
and 1 his bargain in tenant right with him direct. The 
landlo nothing to do with it except that he retains the right 
of act or refusing the new man as a tenant ; and even upon 
this tl a considerable check, because, if he carries his refusal 
to sevi roposed tenants, then he must take over the tenant 
right | tf at a valuation. The system is found to work very 
well w ese small holdings, and has been applied with success 
to lars nancies. Sir Sidney Oliver carried this from the 
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particular to the general, and expressed his opinion that the system 
might very well be applied to all places where intensive cultivation 
is carried on. The point is that in fruit-growing and kindred forms 
of horticulture a very large amount of capital is sunk, and it would 
be inconvenient for the owner of the land if he had to find the 
money to pay for unexhausted improvements every time there 
was a change of tenancy. Sir Sidney Oliver said that the tendency 
of the system was to reduce the rent and to limit the owner’s 
interest to that of the owner of a rent charge. What must have 
struck many was that there is very little need of an owner in circum- 
stances such as these. In fact, the case for small ownership is 
strong only in regard to such properties—properties in which the 
capital sunk for improvement equals and even exceeds that of the 
site value. Where there is a third in the partnership it is obvious 
that he draws his rent without having anything to do. 
CO-OPERATION IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Lord Lincolnshire presided over a meeting in Aylesbury on 
Monday for the purpose of founding a county co-operative society 
for farmers. Buckinghamshire is an excellent county for the 
purpose of trying this experiment, because in it remain mor 
original small holdings than there are in any other are: 


of equal 
size in Great Britain. It is certain that if co-operation can succeed 
anywhere, it must be among such 
small holders as there are in this 
county. \ large holder can 
easily act as his own co-operative 
society, that is, he can grow in 
such quantities as to be abk 
to send to the market a regular 
supply from his own land. For 
that same reason he can obtain 
the best terms from the rail 
way companies, who will always 
make a reduction provided that 
the principle of the “ full 
truck’’ is conceded He can 
also buy in bulk and thus secure 
the most favourable prices 
going. But the small farmers in 
Buckinghamshire or elsewhere 
cannot themselves afford either 
to grow largely or to buv largely, 
while their supplies, if they are 
sent to market by train, go in an 
irregular stream, which is incon 
venient to the railway companies 
and expensive to them. The 
society, therefore, ought to have 
a good chance of success, particu 
larly if its management is done 
by the practical men who are 
concerned Lord T inecolnshire, 
with his accustomed humour, 
Copyright. adorned the incident with some 

chaff that was not without grains 
of wisdom. But he told the little farmers that they must be very 
loyal to the principle of co-operation. 


THE BUSINESS OF: 
, SHIRE-BREE DING. 


OT the least important part of the programme of the 

Shire Horse Society at Islington is the sale of horses 

which follows the show. The interest taken in it 

reflects the condition of the industry at the moment. 

The meeting this year must be described as being 

very successful. Altogether one hundred and fifty animals were 
sold, and they yielded the very high average of {125 4s. This 
compares very favourably with last year’s returns, which give 
a sale of one hundred and forty-two animals at an average of 
{120 5s. 11d. Not so very many years ago such an average 
would have been considered a very high one for selections from 
a private stud; but nowadays the average at a great sale 
by any of the owners of notable studs sails away into a region 
between {400 and £500. The average at the Agricultura! Hall 
was not swollen by any very extraordinary figures. The Messrs. 
Whinnerah gave 350 guineas for Mr. Mackereth’s Lunesdale 
Coming King; Lord Rothschild gave 310 guineas for Forage 
Kingmaker; Mr. Sims gave 675 guineas for Mr. Yerburgh’s 
Harold of the Forest ; the Warwickshire Shire Horse Society 
gave 650 guineas for Mr. John Measure’s Bodafon Dray King 
The fact is that good Shire horses have come into such demand 
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THE SALE RING. 


as to ensure a satisfactory price at any sale. This ought export trade is not a very large one. Tlie number of animals certifi 
to be an encouragement to all those who are engaged in breeding cated for export last year was 455, of which more than |ialf were 
Shires. What raises a little apprehension is that the number for the United States. In the opinion of experts, reasons that 
is steadily increasing. 
The membership of the 
Shire Horse Society, for 
instance, was raised by 
exactly a hundred last vear, 
and now totals 4,156, which 
is the highest on record. 
This speaks well for the 
skill, enterprise and judg- 
ment with which the society 
is managed: but it also 
shows that more and more 
people are yielding to the 
fascination of breeding Shire 
horses, and the question 
raised is whether the market 
will expand in correspondence 
with the growth of the 
supply. The society itself is 
looking abroad for an en- 
largement of the scope of busi- 
ness. At the general meeting 
a motion was brought forward 
by Mr. A. H. Clark, “‘ That, 
with a view to the encourage- 
ment of Shire horse owners 
and breeders outside’ the 
United Kingdom, the Shire 
Horse Society shall offer two 
gold or silver cups value {50 
each for the best registered 
Shire stallion and best regis- 
tered Shire mare at four 
representative shows in 
Australia, Canada and the 
United States, such offer to 
be made in 1913 and to be 
renewed up to and including 
1917.’ It led toa very lively 
discussion. At present the SOME HEADS AT THE SHOW. 
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militate against the popularity of the Shire in other countries 
ve that foreigners are used to a rather lighter type of horse 
anil that they do not care for the ' feather which some 
breeders in this country consider of so much importance. 
There are some, indeed, who are very conservative in this 
respect, and hold that the function of the Shire Horse Society 
is to maintain the breed in its pristine purity and have 
nothing to do with any scheme for breeding out the hair or 
otherwise altering the characteristic points of the horse. 
But at the meeting the business side prevailed, as it usually 
does. The great majority of those present favoured the 
idea of offering cups and also of breeding the Shire to 
the requirements of probable customers. At 
is rather unprofitable to discuss the value, or 
of it, of “ feather.”” Those who like it regard it 
as symptomatic, and those who do not like it say that it 
depreci s the value of the Shire as a working animal. 
But not ‘auch good can come from controversialists simply 
throwin opinions at one another’s heads. The better plan 
would to have opinions from the highest scientific 
authori! © as to what would be the effect of breeding out the 
“ feath It could be done easily enough, of course. 
All the required is for breeders to select as sires and 
dams th: - animals which, though excellent in other respects, 
are defe ve in the hair on theirlegs. Ina very few genera- 
tions t! ire could be made as clean-legged as the Clydes- 
dale. iculturists, among themselves, scarcely differ in 
opinion «. tothe advantage of this. If a Shire is used for work, 
eitherth ‘‘feather”’ becomes clotted and filthy, or the horse 
hastor ‘ve anamount of grooming that the working farmer 
can sca’ y afford to give it. Moreover, it unquestionably 
makes t| animal less saleable. It is always a misfortune 
when a ature which was originally kept by a man for 
use sin ito the position of one that is cherished only for 
its appe ance. But what we would like to hear from the 
experts whether any effect would or would not be 
produce’ on the bone and sinew by getting rid of the 
“ feath If none, then the objections of those who are 
in favour of retaining it fall to the ground and become 
of little or no consequence. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION. 
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A TRAFFIC 
IN FOXES. 


BY 


DOROTHY CONYERS. 











HERE should have 
been more,”’ said Nat, 
discontentedly, as he 

looked at the heap of rabbits 

laid soft and plaintive in death, 
ready for packing. 

dogs,’ said James, his henchman, darkly, “ killed 


=! 1aybe up to six, as they hev last time. An’ we're 
but e short from the last complement. But sure, ver 
honot ll have the dogs, though they’re never plazed wid ve, 
no m what fine fox yerself and Dan has in for them.” 

\ <nox bit his thin lips and looked blank. He had deemed 
this | iece of information a secret between his conscience and 
the | r, Dan Kennedy. 

( ereen Village, a nest of dilapidated houses, hangs on 
the st f the cliffs on the South Coast of Ireland; a heather- 
clad ntain nosing up at the back, and the little group of 
creep id cottages straggling out until they overhang the calm 
sea in ‘he harbour. Cahergreen House stands away a little to 
the ri where the land thrusts an arm out into the bay. Outside 
the he und breakers roar and spume, and the passing liners steam 
over hich rollers; but, locked in by jutting headlands, a mere 


echo of troubled seas is all that reaches the wooded shores of 
Cahergreen. Every ray of sunlight seemed to strike the crouching 
nest of houses; fuchsias bloomed wild in the straggling hedges, 
flowers flourished with weed-like profusion, though the soft, salt-laden 
breeze blew fresh across the sea. Yet the master of Cahergreen 
stood, frowning and discontented, pulling at his long upper lip, 
and looking furtively at his gamekeeper over the heap of limp, 
blood-dabbled fur; a tail, thin man, with long arms and nervous, 
grasping fingers, his whole fac? trained to an expression of goodwill, 
which sat uneasily upon its harsh features. Nat Knox possessed 
a naturally mean nature, which he tried to veil by appearing to be 
a sportsman; it was his fixed hobby. His coverts always held 
when the Muskeen Hounds drew them, and if the foxes ran blindly, 
Nat could ‘‘ never understand it.’’ No magistrate on the Bench 
was harder on poachers, and once, when James Dayly was found 
with a trapped fox, Nat Knox spent three days groaning over 
the horror of the offence. But below all this lay the stratum 
which made Nat so unhappy—a wild desire for making money. 
Rabbits paid, and foxes did not; hence the bewildered vulpines 
who awaited the sceptical M.F.H. when he drew the woods. There 
were horses in the stable, but they were kept to sell, not to ride, 
and Grania, his daughter, often went horseless for two months, 
while big sleek hunters were exercised in the little park. 

Nat reared chickens, he sold eggs, his pockets clinked to an 
assortment of keys. He grudged the waves and the skies and 
the wind because they could not be caught and sold for unneeded 
pence. The distant boom of breakers came faintly from beyond 
the headlands. 

“We must, whatever happens, keep popular with the Hunt,” 
snapped out Nat; and at that moment Grania came out from a 
creeper-grown side door. <A dark, pretty girl, her cheeks kissed to 
a peach’s warmth by sun and scent-laden wind, her movements those 
ot a girl who could ride and row and swim the bay if she was 
allowed to. Nat eyed her sourly. Grania was not behaving well. 
Sir Antony Westropp had taken to paying her attention, and had 
already hinted that dowry was no object, but—Miss Knox slipped 
aside from the elderly widowed lover who would plant her for life 


m an atmosphere of settled comfort, and favoured a graceless, 
penniles iIidier who had come to Cahergreen on a friend’s vacht 


and returned in the winter to ride recklessly with the Muskeens, 
scaling mountains, splashing through bogs, facing towering heather- 


darned banks, their outlines smothered in gorse aid fern. The 
Muskee1 int the worst country in the world, yet Neil Cosgrave— 
who, as penniless soldiers can, kept several horses—appeared 
to be cor ted. If sport was bad, it was a very easy country to 
get lost Brown bogs and stony hills are all alike. 

Nat x spoke plainly, forbidding all hope. Youth took 
him cur ly. If it was only friendship it was better than 
nothing t Grania’s mouth drooped as she came hatless into 
the waz ring day. They had waited patiently for a year, 
and wer nearer happiness. Her father was as obdurate as 
ever, H ffed at the idea of allowing Grania to take her mother’s 


fortune ; be happy. ‘“‘ There’s Dene Hall waiting for you,” 






he said, crossly, in answer to 
Grania’s last appeal. [I—can't 
allow you one penny.” 

‘Grania!’’ he snarled out now. 

She stopped to listen, her eyes 
dark with trouble. 

“ Antony’s coming to lunch,” he growled, as he pulled a bunch 
of keys from his pocket. Biddy can have three eggs, two for a 
sweet and one for tea-cakes. He'll be here for tl 
You could row him up to the point, eh ?”’ 

Grania took the keys, dolefully. She hated old Sir Antony 
now that he pestered her as a lover. The prospect of a row across 
the smooth green harbour was not alluring; the memory of othe 
hours spent there made it bitterer. She stood with downcast 
head, fingering the steel keys. 

“ And look ye, Grania,’’ Nat turned to her as his gamekeeper 
commenced to carry off the rabbits. “It’s time you made up 
vour mind to be sensible. There’s everything in the world waiting 
for you—motors, horses, a fine house, and the chance of pleasing 
your father.” 

Grania’s head sank lower. A dumb horror of nervousness 
gripped her, making her afraid of the soft spring morning. She 
knew how weak she was—how, if urged and pushed, with no one 
to help her, she would find herself some day in the small stone 
church, answering pitiful ‘ I wills ’’ to Mr. Hannan until she rose 
up “ My Lady.” 

She clutched the keys, forgot all about the cakes and sweet, 
and ran, tears in her pretty eyes, to the village post-office, where 
she despatched an urgent telegram to Dublin, which sent young 
Neil Cosgrave to his Colonel praying for leave. 

Her father went the other way, along the cliffs, where the land 
sloped heather-clad to the sea, lying cold and still under the shadow, 
then up and on to where cliffs were honey-combed with little 
caves, and a whiff of fox drove strongly to his nostrils. 

It was April, and already the vixens bred in the holes in the 
rocks. Nat stood thinking, greedily, quietly eyeing those cave 
mouths. Morey, the god he worshipped, had led his feet into dark 
paths. A year ago he had seen a certain advertisement in a daily 
paper, remembered the caves upon the hill. Dan Kennedy, the 
dirty youth who smuggled in the bagmen on hunting mornings, 
possessed the rare gift of silence—if he was paid for it; his old 
muzzle-loader had sent death into many a varmint who sought out 
Cahergreen as a home. Here was money for the asking. The cubs 
were stolen at night, and in the dark were driven to Moyarta Junction 
to go eastwards to a big and well-known Hunt. 

‘““ They’re no use here. No use,’’ murmured Nat, but he knew 
what would happen if he were found out, and he said it uneasily 
These were exceptionally early cubs this year; he had already 
accepted an offer for a batch from a Master who hoped the very 
young foxes would learn to know his country if he took them as 
babies, and two batches would be fit in May. His keeper, Dan, 
a narrow-faced, cunning-eyed youth, came suddenly from one of 
the caves. 

The Muskeens begin in October and they end in May ;_ heather 
and peat and slate can be ridden over at any time. Nat Knox 
had received warning of a meet at his place on the following Friday, 
and he had to supply a bagman. An easy matter from this nest 
of foxes. He went home fairly well satisfied, to see the eggs taken 
in and the cows milked: but an uneasy foreboding lurked in the 
still spring evening. Even pound notes would not pay for his 
treachery if it leaked out. Also there was only cold mutton and no 
sweet for luncheon. Grania knew she must endure a scolding 
But Neil Cosgrave got his leave and came flyirg to his tearful 
little love, to find her pacing up and down on a lonely rock-hemmed 
strip of sand, where they often met, but with her high hopes gone 
and tearfully depressed by want of hope. 

Sir Antony’s last visit and the forgotten cakes had been a 
bitter experience. Sir Antony, red-faced, middle-aged and jolly, 
had spoken more plainly than usual. She could see that both he 
and her father looked on her girlish attachment as a mere passing 
folly, and were both pleasantly determined to see her Lady Westropp 
within the year. Antony had asked her to choose a motor, going 
into Cork with him to see some ; he had consulted her as to new 
furniture ; he spoke cheerily of a certain thorough-bred grey mare 
which would carry her nicely ; the net of circumstance was closing 


1e afternoon, 
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round her, and she poured out her distress to her helpless 


lover who could only offer to marry her and keep her in 
poverty 
They'll make me—they’ll make me—just to get away from 
them,’’ she sobbed ;_ truly Irish in her distress 
Motors, new furniture, thorough-breds,’’ groaned Neil 
vicé and hack cars and Dublin lodgings. Grania, I don’t know 
what to do. I’ve no money; at least, not enough.’’ 


My mother’s money would be ample for us,’’ sniffed Grania 

Oh, Neil, of course, | love a motor, and I adore Sheraton and hunt 
ig: but, oh, I'd rather have you.’ 

They ended their plaints as lovers will, hot cheeks pressed 

close together as they sat in the shelter of the rocks. It 

to preserve depression under the dappled sky, with the sea sparkling 


was hard 


before them Ihe rising tide made little rushes at the rocks, 
snapping up piece after piece, lifting the dried weed an. leaving 
t plump and fresh, eddying into tiny, still pools the soft wind 
rustled through the coarse grass on the cliffs behind them Hand 


in-hand they sat, sad-eyed and despairing, as only youth despairs, 
with hope always smiling over the thorny fence 

Neil looked up at length—the tide would soon lick up the beach 

id they must get away rhe points of the jutting headlands 


were cut too sharply for promise of fine weather Iwo figures 


were clearly outlined, close to the black mouths of the caves He 
pointed them out 

Father,’’ said Grania, unhappily Father and Dan NKenned\ 
out by the fox caves What are they doing there 

Bagging a fox for Friday,”’ said Neil, grimly Didn't 
vou know they must do it Your father wouldn't let a fox live 
in the woods here watch!"’ Dan was stooping, evidently 
laying a snare 

But—are you sure We should never be forgiven,” said 
Granria, distressed Father swears there are litters every vear 
He says he never shoots one.”’ 

H’m,’’ said Neil If | were certain it might help. Get 
n a little, Grania: I'll slip along the rocks and see what thev’re 
up to 

Grania whispered ‘ Good-bye.” She must get back. Neil 


swarmed along, swingiag from point to point meanness did not 


count, if it meant securing any influence over Grania’s miserly 
father 
Chree minutes saw him below the caves, where he lay listening 

to the voices just above him 

You'll have that fellow to-night,’ said Nat’s harsh voice 

An’ faith an’ sure | will that same,’’ returned Dan ready 
for the Hunt 

And the others Nat’s voice dropped 

[Them is but childer’s work,”’ came contemptuously from 
Dan I'll = be away with the short hours—one of these 
mornings.” 

How many brace last year ‘asked Nat 


Neil wormed closet He could not understand this 

lin, in all, but we beginned late lasht vear.’’ 

God help ye, Danny, if ye’re cheating me,”’ Nat, 
suddenly The money coming to you yourself in postal orders 
n’ all” 

God's thruth an’ I’m not,”’ came Dan's injured whine Let 
n’ count thim same in the road if ye doubts m« An’ I 
and havin’ to dip old clothes 
smhelt on me n’ 
I tell ye, Misther 


rasped out 


ve run out 
like a bird in the night stealin’ away, 
in’ all on the way foxes'd be 
meetin’ any time 


home lest the 


chancin ot the neighbours any 


IXnox, thee’d be nice talk if the huntsmin guessed.”’ 
Silence followed Neil’s heart thumped so that he thought 
they must hear it Now, he knew what it meant Nat Knox, 


landowner, covert-keeper and member of the Muskeen Hunt, was 


actually setling foxes out of his own country 


If ever a word of it’s breathed,’’ came Nat's voice in strident 
tones, UVu—t'll Well, you’d never earn a penny again, 
Danny Kennedy 

“Tis a most smhellsome way of makin’ money, anyways,’’ 
ud Dan, sniffing \n’ not much I’ve from it | often wishes 
1 was away in Ameriker, so | does.” 

Neil's heart gave another thump as his thoughts flew fast He 
knew where he could get a little ready money Nat swore at 


Danny, vigorously, and strode away alone, impressing it upon Dan 
that he was to be at the gap in the high wall to turn the fox if he 
tried to make back to the sea There was silence by the caves, 
but the smell of strong tobacco drifted to the watcher. He raised 
until his head cliff. Dan 
was crouched by one of the caves, 


himself very cautiously was above the 
IXennedy, cursing and smoking, 
the wind stirring his ragged clothes so that patches of skin showed 
here and there—the poacher was very poor 
I’ve caught you,” said Neil Cosgrave quietly, swinging him- 
self up on to the grass 
Dan started round with a snarling curse In another moment 
he would have run away, but Neil caught him by his ragged jersey, 
teeling the thin, muscular arm underneath, and cried to him to 
stay Before Danny could begin to protest, Neil spoke, quickly, 
fiercely, almost cloquently, pouring forth a scheme which caused 
Dan’s wicked mouth to widen to a cunning grin, and Dan’s quick 
brain to see the golden vista of the new world where no man would 
point at him as Dan the poacher, and he would have enough to eat 
Rich men’s pheasants and rabbits are legitimate spoil to Irishmen, 
but the farmer’s chickens and ducks are quite different matters, 
even if a man is hungry Dan wavered, bid with his race’s cunning 
and, being refused it, accepted pleasantly, sitting 
a scheme with far more detail than Neil would 


‘ 


© more money 
down to elaborate 
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ever have put into it When it was all settled, Neil looke, 
Cahergreen Woods and at the low house nestling among ¢| 
he laughed softly 


rhe Muskeen, despite May sunshine, mustered in fore, 
It was something to draw breakfast from old Nat Kn, 
if there were few chances of a genuine hunt, there was alw 
to hunt round and round the shady rides Breakfast aw 
Nat had groaned over the eggs and measured out crear 
a ham leave its briny tub, and produced home-made liq, 
no one ever wanted twice rhe bustle of the meet flutt, 
the doorway. Horses stamped and swished off early 
drove up ; the hounds, wistful and sad-eyed, sat on the sp) 
there were other places to choose from, but they would 
of them. Grania, very pretty and young, in an ill 
habit, ran in and out with cakes and trays of the doubt 

Nat, in tweed coat and riding-breeches, was sportsmar 
host all over. 

The season's done with, but we'll get a fox here 
Dick Graves, the young and fiery-tempered M; 
prepared to swing his light form on to a well-bred | 
backed and active; long horses soon tired over hill and 

“ I’ve always got them,”’ said Nat, genially \ sm 
he was somewhat afraid of the future Lord Cahergreen 
Well, we're short of ‘em in the country 
grumpily. There ought to be dozens about: but wl 


said 


tried the sea-caves last vear he got no cubs.’" Nat Kn 
this was news to him. I’ve heard a whisper of t 
shooting ’’—the Master’s grey eyes looked queerly 


By gad, | wish I could find any fellow who spoils his 
I’d see to him.”’ 

\ flush which might have passed for a blush w: 
leathery cheeks. The Master’s whip described a cur 
which set his roan dancing away from him, and he pu 
crossly 


* Oh, not true, I’m sure 


not here,”’ said Nat, une; 
one would 

lo send off foxes out of one’s own country, to trap 
said young Graves, as he jumped up, Is worse tl 
Co-op there—steady, my beauties.’’ For the pack 
spring bulbs, flung themselves upon him with yelps of 
jogged off to the east plantation to draw 

Nat Knox watched them go with troubled ey 
of his sin would see him cut by evervone and his tru 
revealed His own young horse impatient! 
was just hurrying the old carriage mare in pursuit; bi 
many things to lock up before he could ride down to wat: 
bewildered bagman being bustled to his death He si 
noted Sir Antony pull up to wait for pretty Grania 

“ He'll never ask me to put down a penny,” said 
placently ‘and I’ll do on nothing when she’s gone 
face grew soft and almost pleasant. There was money c 
the cubs—after all, it was worth the risk ! 

Then through the silvery day came Nemesis, a slim 
in grey flanaels, striding past across the trampled | 
jumped as he saw him. 

‘ Good-morning,’” he said, politely 

Oh, mornin’,”’ said Nat, grumpily, wishing the boy 
else He had not heard of his arrival. 

I’ve come to ask you again,”’ said Cosgrave, 
me Grania and not make her miserable.” 

Can you keep her said Nat, coldly 

‘No; but you can help us,” 

“ Help you ! Nat’s temper gave way, and he spoke 
leaving no loophole of hope. They could wait for his ce 
chose, but alive he would do nothing. He also stated cle 
he thought of Neil for spoiling a girl’s life. 


pawed 


bluntly 


Then Neil hung his head Nat jangled 
Then \h, they've found ! The uneven must 
came down the wind. But not a fox,” he added, thou 
‘ It’s not your fox.” 
“Why ?”’ shot out Nat. ‘ What d’ve mean 
‘* Because—well, I’ve got the bagman in Dan's 


went on Neil, still thoughtfully, “‘ with all the cul 
drag is laid right up to it. They will be there in five n 
added. ‘Sorry about Grania, Mr. Knox Good-bve 
run over to see them come up with the cart 
Nat gasped. He caught at one of the pillars 
“What d’ye mean ? ”’ he roared. 
| found the bagman—and the other,”’ said N« 
is waiting and will clear himself. I—I don’t expect tl 
men will take it kindly. Dan’s got the receipts and s 


road,”’ 


lake it kindly!’’ <A flood-tide of fear rushed 
stricken Nat. Discoverv—disgrace—his true charact 
A man who sold foxes for a few pounds, who shot an 


and then brought in bagmen—to his coverts! How 
stare and scorn him! ‘“ You’ve got me; but get Dai 
‘get him away—the jennet can gallop. Let 1 


gasped ; 
Grania’s sake 


out. For God’s sake, Cosgrave—tor 

But young Cosgrave merely took out a cigaret 
were going to marry Grania—I might run,”’ he said 
Chey’ve carried it to the larch wood. Dan lifted the a! 

[he scoundrel!’ blazed Nat. ‘“‘ Oh, marry ‘ 

give her ar allowance. Marry her—but run—and sa 
this * 

“Your hand on that,’ cried Neil, and turnin 
horse could get through the thick woods; he must 


answered Neil, with quiet fin 
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‘ nd he had not much time. Nat sped by his side, forgetting and ran down the road to a high stick of timber, which he jumped 
2 . am and hams They skimmed through lace of bramble over, pointing to the bagman’s line 
pie” oid of voung growth, dashed under budding trees, Neil’s \ brace. Get after those hounds, Jack,’’ cried Graves 
08 nanan anxious. The ‘* Yap-You-Yap”’ had broken out ind Jack sent his grey cob in pursuit Dan, turning and seeing 
—_, it, hailed blows to which the others were as caresses upon the 
Youth told; he forged ahead. Nat saw him vaulting th jennet’s back 
ooden gate just as the leading hound nosed out of the larch Bless me an’ there are three,’’ he shouted, a moment late 
r » and then fly across to the road Danny, growing visibly as Mustard, Daisv and Patience, with ardour difficult to check 
ct < was waiting there commenced to hunt Mr. Neil Cosgrave 
\e’re sorrowful late,’’ he cried, as Neil dashed up “Across the field,’’ velled Cosgrave, desperately \ big 
shake out the bagman,”’ gasped Neil, and gallop away, dog fox Get off, vou brutes Get oft 
) illop [t’s all right.”’ \h, there it is,”’ said Graves ‘ There it is,’’ wetching the 
eonnes ve ran it slherder,’’ cried Dan, as he spilt a big body of the pack to settle it Send Jac k on when he gets those 
ipon the road. “ "Twas fearsome I was gettin’, | tell three.”’ He put his horse at the high timber and cleared it cleverl\ 
ts . We may get to grass in time,” he cried, full of the optimism 
| p off '”’ cried Neil ‘Put those cubs back and com« which kept the Muskeen Hunt going Che sun was hot, but the field ; 
vour money. Hide from Mr. Knox.” settled down happily to scramble through heather and over bogs 
th! an’ maybe I won’t,”’ shrilled Dan, as he laid his stick and mountains, and to jump treacherous narrow banks: but it was 
™ iennet’s back with a mighty thump. “‘ Will ve go, ve fox-hunting and so sufficed. 
xe She will—praises be—she will. There’s times she But Grania, whipping the carriage mare, never saw that run 
e added or the bagman save his brush, eight miles away, in a rabbit-hole, 
nnet broke into a gallop, leaving an odorous trail; and for the girl was forcibly detained by a panting young man in grey 
Ni n hand, stood gasping heavily. The bagman lopped and the depths of the plot, which reduced her to helpless laughte 
, nk and loped away towards the hills, stopping now and mixed with shame, revealed to het It had only been a matter 
sten to the bloodthirsty chorus behind him and Nat, of extra money, a promise of a ticket to America, with the astut 
- reathless, reached the road. Dan, who was now loosing cubs on a lonely track near the cliff 
Neil pointed to the rocking blue on the road, silently and preparing to hide himself until nightfall 
ind pointed up the field, and, just as he remembered By the time Neil and his fiancée got back to the house, Nat 
rhe ig and thrust it inside his coat, the Hunt came upon resigned to the money he must part with, was striding furiousl\, 
h along the cliffs to find and take vengeance upon Dan Kennedy 
' Did ve see him, Cosgrave ? Lord, what a reek of it who had betraved him Small fear that old one ever claps an 
»xes enough here,”’ cried the Master eve on me again,”’ murmured Dan, as he chewed dry bread in a 
the field, vou say. Hoic, over there Hoi Ah, stead, secure evrie ‘Not if I takes to wather from him,” he added 
he riman,”’ for Merriman, Gravity and Dairvgirl flung unvalorously, as he spied the long, lean figure flit up the cliffs 
thet full-threated upon the trail of scent which lingered on ** Foxes evah—or money, this’ll tache him, mavbe.”’ 
1e 1 id the jennet, despite all Dan's thumps, was not round It did, but it is well for Dan that the Atlantic rolls between 
the Besides, at anv moment he might stop Neil groaned betraver and betraved 


THE ISLANDS OF GRIMSEY AND JAN MAYEN. 


By THE DucHEss OF BEDFORD 


kc TIC literature has always had a fascination for me, I find that when one has been to that country it is always 
and it has long been my ambition to see something assumed that one must have seen Reykiavik and the Gevysir- 
of the great frozen North; but, with the exception But Revkiavik and the Geysirs had no attractions for m« 
fa visit to Spitzbergen in 1902, when I went as far as I was anxious to visit less well-known parts Phi 
as Amsterdam Island and was stopped by ice, | North and East Coasts of Iceland and the Island of 
have not been able to gratify mv wish. In 1910 I visited Iceland Grimsey were the object of my voyage 
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IN GRIMSEY: THE HUMMOCKY NATURE OF 


Grimsey lies thirty miles north of the North Coast of Iceland, 
and is just within the Arctic Circle. It has about seventy 
inhabitants, who, with the exception of the Pastor, live in turf 
huts. There is a very small wooden church, across the interior 
of which a large beam supports the walls some two or three feet 
above the pulpit. If the Pastor stands upright the beam must 
come immediately in front of his face, and I regret that I was 
unable to attend a service to see how the difficulty was solved. 
The island is best known as the only breeding-place in Europe 
of the Little Auk I was told that the inhabitants are noted 
chess players, and are sent to play in tournaments far from their 
own home. As an island of chess players, Grimsey may continue 
to be far famed, but as the home of the Little Auk I fear it is 
doomed. During my visits I never saw more than a 
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GROUND IS TYPICAL OF NORTHERN ICELA 


dozen of these interesting little birds. Their breed aces 
are among the boulders on the most accessible pa: 


shore, and an egg-collector, who has lived a great 1 er of 
years at Akureyri (the principal port on the North ist of 
Iceland) boasted to me that there were no Little Auks left |reeding 
in Grimsey, as he had taken every egg. Fortunately, a hav 
escaped him, but the birds have evidently enormously «& 
creased since the island was visited by Hantsch, tli rman 
naturalist. 


Snow-buntings, in their beautiful black and whit: mmer 
plumage, were the commonest birds round the huts. Red-necked 
Phalaropes, Purple Sandpipers, Meadow-Pipits and Ringed 
Plovers were very abundant. Eider-ducks nest all rownd the 
dwelling-houses, and are so tame that the islanders stroke them 
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when sitting on their eggs. These birds 
are carefully protected in Iceland on 
account of their down, the value of 
which it is a pity the Scotchman has 
not vet learnt to appreciate. 
rhe commonest of the « liff-breeders 
are the Fulmars, Puffins, Kittiwakes, 
Razorbills, and Briinnich’s Guillemots. 
Phalaropes, Wheatears, White 


Gre : 

Waztails, Ravens and other birds 
sre seen in smaller numbers. About 
three hundred and ten miles N.N.E. of 


Iceland and two hundred and forty 
miles {rom the Coast of Greenland, lies 
the Island of Jan Mayen. I had read 
in various books of Arctic 
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OU 
— and in 1910 suggested half- 
jokit to my Captain that I should 
like to go there. As the construction of 
m\ t isnot adapted for encounter- 
ing e treated my suggestion even 
less isly than I had hoped, and for 
the being I had to agree. How- 
evel thought that I had been 
wit! enty-six hours of that coveted 
goal at the back of my second 
wield iceland the following vear, though I did not mention it 
unt ww what the weather was like at Grimsey. I took the 


HUTS 


GRIMSEY. 


precaution of providing myself with the Austrian chart of Jan 
Mayen, which I knew my Captain would consider unnecessary. 


Owing to bad weather, I had to wait 
some time at Akureyri (North Iceland) 
before | could go over to Grimsey, and 
during this time a naval lieutenant, 
who had been with the ill-fated Mik- 
kelsen Expedition to Greenland, came 
tocall upon me. Unfortunately, I was 
not on board, and he interviewed the 
Captain instead. He told him that ice 
had been seen off Grimsey four days 
before our arrival, and, of course, 
scomed the idea of our going to Jan 
Mayen. The prospect did not seem 
hopeful, but as the ice was so near I 
told my Captain that I should like to 
go and see it, and turn round as soon 
as we met with it. As we had perpetual 
daylight this suggestion found favour. 
We went over to Grimsey, where the 
habitants only confirmed what we 
had already heard, and expected we 
should :neet with ice about forty miles 
north». the island. At 6a.m.on July 
2gth w. weighed anchor, and steamed 


away in pursuit of the ice, but I stipu- 
lated tiat our course should lie 
Straight in the direction of Jan 
Mayen. The weather was bright and 


clear, an’ at 8a.m. we sighted a distant 


iceberg between ourselves and the 
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Greenland Coast. 


JAN 


At II 
though we had come over 








MAYEN. 


a.m. there was no other sign of ice, 
fifty miles. Birds were very scarce, 
generally only one or two Fulmars 
were in sight, and I had seen two 
Guillemots, two Arctic Skua, and a 
few Puffins. At 2 p.m. we had steamed 
eighty-five miles. No ice had been 
seen, and only a few Fulmars and 
Kittiwakes came within sight of the 
vacht. 7.20 p.m. Log 148 miles. A 
northerly breeze sprung up, and the 
temperature of the water was 4odeg. 
It had been 42deg. two hours earlier. 
I had only seen one Razorbill in the 
afternoon and a few Fulmars and 
Kittiwakes. 9.15 p.m. Log 180 miles. 
Very clear weather. The sun set at 
about I1.15 p.m. Ihe wind was 
westerly, and as there was a_ very 
heavy swell, little sleep was to be had. 
3right sunshine cheered me when I 
looked out in the early hours of the 
following morning. There was no sign 
of ice, and evidently none had been 
seen, or | should have heard of it. I 
knew that Jan Mayen could not be 
far off. At 7.15 a.m. I again looked 
out, and saw a dim outline of cliffs 
ahead, lost above in mist and cloud. 
Great numbers of Briinnich’s Guille- 


mots, Fulmars and a few Kittiwakes were flying round, a sure 
sign of the proximity of land. The thermometer on deck 
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registered 15deg 
Fahr. and the log 
290 miles. Gradu 
illy the beautiful 
Snow covered vol 
cano seer nberg 


appeared above 
the cloud A] ] 
below was 


shrouded in mist 
except just above 
sea-level where 
one could trace the 
dim outline of 
land As we ap 
proached, a long 
low-lying penin 
sula stretched out 
to the south-west 
and as the mist 
cleared oft and 
opened up the 
high cliffs in front 
of us, we could see 
that the tops were 
covered with veg 
tation, and snow 
lav only in pat hes 
in thedeepravines 
The whok island 
is apparently 
studded with era 
ters, and the tops HOME OF THI 
of the cliffs form 

huge rugged basins Ihe cliffs are a curious rusty red colour 
(suggestive of iron) mixed with the black lava. I am not 
sure whether it was only the sight of them which frightened 
my Captain, but, at all events, he believed his compasses 
to be affected, and was not enjoving himself as much as 
I was \long the shore was a line of broken ice Che tempera- 
ture of the water at 9 a.m. was 41dez. and at 10.50 a.m. 36deg 
As we steamed along from South Cape to South East Cape we 
saw that Beerenberg, which at first appeared part of the cliffs in 
front of us, was separated from them bv a low stretch of land 
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rising 

It was the warmest day we had had since leaving | 
ind I spent the whole morning en the bridge without 
Shortly after passing Egg Bluff. we steamed under Bee: 
which, on this glorious, cloudless dav, was dazzling in 
whiteness. At noon the thermometer registered 40 
temperature of the water 37deg., and there was a fres! 
westerly breeze. We continued our vovage round 
coast, and here the sea was so calm that we went fair 
in shore, as it seemed probable that I couldland. Wi 
in sixteen fathoms of water, nearly a mile from t! 
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The vacht is one mile from the shore. 
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1d had it been good holding ground it might have been possible 
- a but as we were right in front of the Wille Glacier, 
ates comes down to the sea, it was doubtful what the bottom 
would be like, and in any case it would have been unwise for us 


fhe cliffs on this coast are very precipitous, and, 


we foun . " 
too much surf to allow of our attempting it, and I had to content 


mvself with rowing along within a few yards of the shore. 
Floating ice stopped us in one direction, and heavy surf in the 


ther. Numbers of Glaucous Gulls were sitting above high-water 
marl nd of course were very tame. Hundreds of Briinnich’s 
Gui tts and Fulmars flew round us, and I saw one Black 
' 


Guillemot, probably U. mandti. Not until I fired my gun 
id ny idea of the number of birds on the cliff above me. 
owing to the nature of the soil, and the fact that the 


> } 

— pes are less precipitous than the granite cliffs where 
PLANTS FOR DRY OR SANDY SOIL. 
N eat many gardens, and particularly those attached to 
rn residences, where owner and architect rightly insist 
gravel subsoil, the ground is by no means ideal fot 
ening, and unless care is exercised in selecting the plants, 
al or total failure is likely to ensue It is true that even 
the t sandy soil can, by good cultivation, which includes 
bou is dressings with cow-manure, be rendered comparatively 
fert nd with the addition of stiff loam to the beds in the more 
prol nt situations, these can be made good enough even for 
the loving Roses. But such a revolution as the last-named 
prot must, of necessity, be limited; it is exceedingly costly, 
and he greater part of the garden the best must be made of the 
nat soil. Fortunately there are many plants which seem 
quit’ ppy in sandy or gravelly situations, and these embrace 
thos f annual duration, herbaceous perennials and shrubs, so 
that th judicious care the whole of the garden can be mad 
beautiful and interesting. 

mg annual flowers there are many to select from. Perhap 
the best known of all is the common Tropzolum or so-called Nastur 


tium, a plant that is too often neglected, possibly because it is so 
easy to grow It is ideal for sandy soil, where it will flower pro 
fusely and impart quite a tropical appearance to the garden. Sow 
it in rich soil and it will produce enormous leaves in abundance, but 
very few flowers. It can be had in separate colours, and is a good 
and useful plant for the poorest soil. An annual flower, and a 
beautiful one withal, that is scildom seen, but which will thrive 
in the hottest and driest position we can give it, is the Purslane 
Portulaca grandiflora). If seeds are sown about the end of April 
the seedlings soon form a dense carpet of fleshy green leaves which 
are later thickly studded with brilliant-coloured flowers Lesch 
scholtzias, though strictly perennials, are usually grown as annuals. 
Their thick, fleshy roots penetrate deeply in search of moisture, 
und for that reason they are good for the soil that we now heve 
under notice There are a number of beautiful varieties to select 
from, including some with rose-coloured and others with brilliant 
orange flowers. The Snapdragon is another perennial that i 
usually grown as an annual and which will thrive well in poor soil, 
particularly where lime is present The many beautiful shedes 
to be found among the modern varieties are too well known to need 
Indian Pinks, Early Paris Wellflower, Ten 
Week, Virginian and Night-scented Stocks, Leptosiphon densifl-rus 


further comment. 


hybridus, Cornflowers, Silenes, Scarlet Flax and the N maqualand 
Daisies are other annual flowers that we may successfully cultivate 
in our sandy scils. 

When we come to herbaceous perennials, there is a wide list 
to select from, and in an article of this description it is impossible 
to do more than draw attention to a few of the best. The Sea 
Hollies or Eryngiums; Globe Thistles or Echinops: perennial 
Sunflowers, Golden Rod, Gypsophila paniculata, Pinks, Stachys 
lanata, Valerian, any of the Houseleeks, Polygonums, ordinary 
Wallflwers, Alpine and Oriental Poppies, the red-flowered Milfoil 


and hilea Ptarmica The Pearl, Sedum spectabile, Gaillardias, 
Hew is, German Irises, Linum narbonnensc, perennial Lupines, 
Lych chalcedonica, Malva moschata, Monarda didyvma, Catmint, 
Pole: ium ceruleum, Potentillas and Rudbeckias or Cone- 
flowe ire all good for the purpose. 

ng shrubs, our choice of suitable kinds is more restricted, 
but t e are a good many which can be successfully cultivated 
Of th the double-flowered Gorse must take a foremost position. 
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seafowl generally congregate, the usual evidences of a 
breeding resort were absent. 

The glaciers are not as fine there as in Spitzbergen, as the 
are covered with lava dust, and the wonderful blue ice, which 
is so characteristic of that country, is absent. Neither are the 
tops of the mountains so jagged, and I cannot agree with 
Scoresby that it reminded me in any way of Spitzbergen. As it 
was inadvisable to go down the west coast, we returned by 
the south-east coast, leaving the Wille Glacier at 1.40 p.m 
As we steamed round the South East Cape, we could see the 
whole of this weird and wonderful island from end to end in 
cloudless sunshine. But for the surf, no one could have seen it 
under more perfect conditions, and probably without the wind 
we should have had fog \lready it was creeping up to eastward 
of us, and at 5 p.m., when we were well away from the island 


we ran into it \fter the fog we had an easterly gale and 
dangerous sea, which obliged us to change our course for a 
time. But I had seen Jan Maven, and did not greatly cat 


what happened ! 


GARDEN. 


Once established, it seems to defy even the most tropical weathe 
and the poorer the soil the better it appears to flower Chen ther 
is a wide range among the Cytisus or Broom family, some of which 
are the most beautiful of our hardy flowering shrubs: Cytisi 

scoparius andreanus, C. sulphurea and C. pracox are three of the 


best, though there are many others: Berberises 


vulgari \qui 
folium, stenophylla and Darwinii may also be planted with a good 
prospect of success. Cistuses, Helianthemums or Rock Ros 


famarisks, Olearias, Hvpericums, Genistas, Guelder Roses, Mock 


Oranges, Dogwocds, Hollies, Forsythias, Yews, Aucubas, Coton 


asters, the ornamental Brambles and Lilaes Of trees, the following 


may be expected to do well in poor, sandy soil Robinias, Lime 
Chestnuts, Sveameres, Crataegus, Judas Tree, Pinus vivestris 
and Evergreen Oaks. Fr. W. H 


CUTTING LAWNS EARLY. 


ONE result of the extraordinarily mild weather in the Southern Counti 


is to be seen on lawns, the grass of which is, in many places, nearly six in 
high Phe owner of such is faced with one of two evils Either the grass must 
be cut at onec, and the risk of injurv bv severe frost following almost inme- 
diately incurred, or it must be left a few wecks longer and the risk taken of 
whole of the long soft blades being killed by frosts in the meantime Personail 

I think the former is the lesser risk of the two. Those who have had experienc 
lawns the long grass of which has been killed by frost in carly spring will reali 
how difficult it is to get them into good condition again, the decaving blac 
acting as a sort of wet and slimy blanket to the plants By setting the knives 
of the mowing-machine high, or, better still, using a sharp sevthe, the top portion 
of the grass may be removed without exposing the tender heart to an rea 
extent, and, providing severe trost does not set in for a dav or two afterward 
no harm will be done \ good rolling after the cutting will be of great benetit 
to the grass HH 


AN ALPINE HAREBELL. 


rhis is without doubt one of the most lovciv of the dwarf Campanul 
Deliflowers It possesses a neat habit of growth, with spreading stems 
sometimes need to be checked to keep it within bounds The flower whit 
borne in the wildest profusion from June till October, take the form of droopii 
bells of a dainty blue shade It is not particular in regard to soil, although t 
of a sandy or even peaty nature seems to suit it best Campanula pusilla is a 
native of the Swiss Alps, where it revels in the high mountain pastures, just as t 
ommon Harebell (Campanma rotundifolia) does on the chalk downs of tl 
ocuntry For the rock garden it is indispensab'c, while it is also well adapted 
for growing tn the crevices of old walls or planting between the chinks of stone 
in a paved garden Phe variety Miss Willmott, with silvery blue bells, is 1 
immensely popular—it possesses the many good attributes of the type and 

sponds to the same treatment H. ¢ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
RHODODENDRON DAURICUM. 

SIR I should be very erateful if you could tell me the name of thi 
shrub, whether it hurts to pluck small sprays of it, and whether one can 
propagate it by striking, or how It grows a stragelv shrub of four or five 
feet high with us, and flowers in January and February Our garden 
sheltered from the north wind, and being quite close to the sea the frost i 
very intense (the sweet Bav is fifteen feet high with us), thoug the count 
around is very bleak May GARDEN 

The shrub sent by our correspondent is Rhododendron dauricum, w 
this winter, owing to the mild weather, has been flowering very freels It 
quite natural for it to flower thus early, but the blossoms often get badly damaged 
bv frost We would not recommend the cutting away of many sprays, except 
where they are crowded, although the actual cutting is not likely to do anv harm 
Layering would be the best method of propagation, and this may be done in 
March. Some shoots shou'd be cut partly through on the under side, much in 


the same wav that Carnation shoots are treated, and then pegged down firmly 
on to soil composed of peat and sand, and the cut portion afterwards covered 
with about two inches of similar soil Rooting is verv slow and may take a voar 
or two. When well rooted, the layered shoots may be severed from th parent 


plant and treated as voung shrubs Ep 

















To add to my satisfaction, we are amidst places renowned by the feats 
of former days; each hill is crowned with a tower, or camp, or cairn, and 
in no situation can you be near more fields of battle: Flodden, Otterburn, 
Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, Chillingham Castle, Copland Castle, and many 
another scene of blood, are within the compass of a forenoon’s ride 


Walter Scott in a letter to William Clerk dated 26th August, 1791 


HAT part of the English Border in which stands Chilling- 
ham Castle is the most romantic spot in the British Is- 
lands. Nature on the county has lavished her treasures, 
such as fertile fields, running streams, diversities of 
hill and plain, a coast well deserving Swinburne’s 

line: ‘The lordly strand of Northumberland.’ Romance 
dwells by its rivers and in its valleys and peers out from 
its fortress ruins, which fancy easily fills with the stern faces 
that must often have watched from the loopholes. Even its 
waste places, its moors and commons, hags and mountains 
are delightful to the eve. But the past of this fair demesne 
was more favourable to the development of romantic ballads 
than fine building. In those days of “ ffra and foray’ which 
began nobody knows exactly when and lasted till the beginning 
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HILLINGHAM CASTLE 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


THE SEAT OF THE 


EARL OF TANKERVILLE. 


—_—_——-. - ow: . 


of the eighteenth century the Borderer had ever to 
for the reiving Scot who issued forth to burn and steal. 
he was kept in a state of poverty as a net result 
attacks and reprisals. Thus, if we except the great 
built so strongly as to defy the marauders, there 
if any, fine old houses in the neighbourhood. Cast 
towers there were in abundance, as Sir Walter Scott 

to notice when as a young man he sojourned in the Cly 
breathe the mountain air and drink goats’ milk. The 
was very much to his mind because it teemed with places 
in legend and song. 

As the Great North Road runs from Alnwick to th: 
Border a range of moor with craggy summits lies bet 
and the valley of the Till. From the top of the high: 
the view stretches from the Farne Islands and the sea 
the domed heads of the Cheviot Hills on the wes 
summit of Roscastle looks down upon Chillingham 
wide stretch covered alternately with heather w 
high ferns and grass. The Castle stands on the | 
the Chillingham burn, a grey quadrangle, with to 
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THE CASTLI FROM THE GARDEN. * COUNTR 


heavy masonry at the four corners On the east is the vround floor. There was once a moat here, and 


burn. on the north the entrance gate, on the west an which remains suggests that it circled the Castle o1 
Italian garden covers the site of the jousting ground, [he entrance, with its view of paved courtyard, | 


on the south a lawn is banked up above the former level of the prompted the theory that Chillingham is the Osbaldis' 


VIEW FROM THE EASTERN TOWER 
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ol“ Rob Roy vhich Scott described 


as like an Oxtord Colleg Sut the ‘4 > 
angle towers, as well as the enormous - 
thickness of the outer walls, make >, 


Chilliingham unmistakably a_ castle 
Ihe outline of the building stands 
to-day as it stood in the sixteenth 
century) the chief structural altera 
tion has been the ornamented entrance 
and the arcade in the courtyard 
which has been attributed to Inigo 
Jones. But the general arrangement 
carries us back bevond Pudor archi 
tecture to the fourteenth century 
when th quadrangle, combining 
mansion and fortified castle Was 
a favourite type in the North of 
England In 1344 Edward IIl 
granted a licence to fortify and 
crenellate the manor house of Chilling 
ham And even of that earlier build 
ing which already existed in 1344 
there remain the foundations of the 
towers and an archway leading from 
the basement floor into the south 
western tower Beside the towers 
and the arcade the most striking 
features of the building are the dining 
hall on the south, which is approached Copyright 
by steps from the court, but opens 
directly on the other side on to the embanked lawn, and the 
staircases which rise in the angles of the courtvard On the 
outside of the eastern face there are modern offices, but these 
ire inconspicuous and do nothing to destroy the picture of a 
quadrangle of flanked towers 

rhe Castle, as fortified under the licence of 1344, was a 
quadrangle of towers joined by intermediate buildings The 
moat surrounded them, and probably flowed between the 
northern towers, or even under the north-eastern. Here the 
latest investigations place the drawbridge and entrance gate 
way \ prisoner would have been carried through the guard 
room into the dungeon, which, with its sinister oubliette, ts 
still to be seen in this tower \ guest would pass to the dining 
hall in the east wing, while his horse was led across the court- 
vard to the stables in the vaulted chambers which remain on 
the south side behind the later arcade. He might penetrate 
behind the hall and minstrels’ gallery to the solar On leaving 
he would read over the doorway the inscription which is there 
to-day, ‘‘ Happy is the man whose wife is a comfort.’’ The 
chapel and another guardroom, with an outer wall twelve feet 
deep, lie on the western side, and observation was kept from 
a sentry-room at the head of the narrow circular stair in the 
north-western tower. In the Tudor days it is possible that a 
permanent bridge passed from the courtyard to the jousting 
ground on the west Here to-day is the Italian garden: its 
flights of steps and the low, massive and richly-coloured wall 
n which it ends are among the chief beauties of the Castle’s 
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LOOKING ON TO THE GARDEN COUN 


setting. Chillingham is first mentioned in the twelft! 
when it was a barony belonging to Robert de \V 
It passed to William de Huntercombe, who married 
of the Muschamps, and remained a possession of tli 
combes till the fourteenth century. It was, howeve1 
de Heton who received a licence to fortify it from Ex 
From the Hetons it was transferred to the great Bor 
of the Greys. Sir Ralph Grey, who died in 1443, wa 
Chillingham ; but no record exists to show how it 
into his hands. The little church just outside the ( 
contains an altar tomb magnificent in its propor 
elaborate ornament, and in the colouring of which t1 
remain. Upon it lie the figures of the first Greys of Ch 
The male line of the Greys continued for two cent 
a-half. They were lords of a long strip of the Borde: 
from Wark to Middleton, and a Border muster of 1590 1 
their tenants at three hundred. ‘ By far the great 
of estate, friends, and followers, of all the country 
contemporary’s description of the fifth Ralph Gr 


inner arrangement of many parts of the Castle may be att 


to this period. Chillingham was besieged more tha 


certainly in 1536, after which it was reported to have |» 
in 1603 and 1604, and perh 


in *‘ measurable good repac’ons ” 
in the year of Flodden. Reconstructions had to bx 
and it may be supposed that the inner corridor on 
and the lighting of the bedrooms from the outside 
now introduced. It is harder to determine when tli 
gateway was constructed 


and the original entrance 
probably to be looked for 


its later plan, and that thi 
the two guardrooms, tl 
upon the east, with the n 
gallery and solar, and the m 
vaulted buildings beneath th: 
hall, have survived to our 
the Middle Ages. 

Inside, the Castle present 
courtyard, faced on the sout 
arcade with emblematic figut 
nine worthies. Beneath the at 
a slab of stone, in the midst 
a live toad is said to h 
found encased. The story 
Latin verses on a_ pictur 
seventeenth century now h 
the Steward’s Room. The di 


“COUNTRY LIFE.’ approached by the arcade 


north-eastern tower. The im 
tions of recent vears, which 
restored much which had _ beer 
behind plaster and woodwork 
bring more evidence to light 
present it is clear that belo 
fifteenth century the Castle st 
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in the original structure is unli 
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thi vyhole of the south 


and contains pictures by 


r of wild cattle and 
ind a number of fine 


day. The fifth Earl, whose portrait, by Wilkie, hangs 


leet 
portrait Judge Jeftrevs, by 
Kneller, recalls the part plaved 

Monmouth’s rebellion by 
Ford jord Grey, who com- 
manded the Duke’s cavalry at 
Sedgem) oT and shared his 
wanderings till they were cap- 
tured he New Forest. He 
lived support William of 
Orang ind became Earl of 
Tank le, thus reviving a 
Norn title which had be- 
longe' » the family in’ the 
fifteel century. With his 
deat! male line was ex 
tingu i, and the estates 
were rited by his daughter 
Lad ry Grey. The earldom 
was 1 ed in 1714 In favour 
of he isband, Charles Bennet 
Lord sulston. His brother, 
Hent ‘arl of Arlington, was 
a M ter and confidant of 
Char II., and Arlington’s 
daug was married as a 
child the Duke of Grafton, 
natur:! son of King Charles and 
Jarl Lady Castlemaine and 
Ducl of Cleveland. The 
King he favourite, painted 
by I and the Minister, by 
Kine all look down from the 
walls of the dining-hall, where 
there is also a portrait of the 
Duke of Monmouth 

From the last revival of the 
title the earldom has come down 
in unbroken succession to the 
prest n 
bet we 


Empire 


two Landseers, married Corisande, daughter of 
Due de Gramont, an exile from France in the time of Napoleon's 
Ihe French connection 
throughout the Castle, but especially 
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examples of Boule furniture, a 
Writing-table and a cabinet in 
the drawing-room which occu 
pies the storey above the 
dining-hall and has an Eliza 
bethan ceiling. The dining-hall 
and the drawing-rooms occupy, 
two floors of the southern wing 
On the west side of the dining 
hall is the smoking-room, the 
former chapel and the steward’s 
room, which contains, besides 
the toad picture, one of a pair 
of remarkably carved stone 
mantel-pieces On the east ot 
the dining-hall is the library 
Below its floor-level lies the 
lar, and behind it is_ the 
ininstrels’ gallery, from which 
1 window looks into the former 
vreat hall. We are now in the 
eastern wing, and pass into the 
eastern guardroom and so to 
the dungeon in the north 
eastern towel 

It has been common. to 
write of Clillingham as Eliza 
bethan That it is not Eliza 
bethan or even Tudor in origin 
plan or essential features we 
have seen already But it 
suffered more than one siege 
in that century and underwent 
considerable repairs at a time 
when ideas of domestic needs 
and arts were changing. Some 
air of the Tudor period, in spite 
of medieval towers and Stewart 
arcade, does rest upon it, and 
one who speculates on past life 
in Chillingham Castle thinks of 
Chillingham in the = sixteenth 


Chillmgham and its owners come from time to time 
into the public records, musters of the Marches and despatches 
from Wardens to Secretaries of 


State Phe story of Northum 
story of war and fighting, and 


warlike preparations must have been the web of lite for thi 
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early masters of Chillingham. There was fighting with the 
Scotch and fighting with their neighbours. What the life at 


Chillingham was in the old days is best shown by Cadwallader 
Bates, historian, antiquary, good Northumbrian, who fished up 
an old document, the Proof of Age of Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Henry de Heton, a curious record of an ordinary day’s doings at 
Chillingham in the last days of the fourteenth century, which 
stirs the historic imagination. Margaret was born on 
January 14th, 1395, and on the day of her christening, which 
took place in Chillingham Church, Nicholas Heron was married, 
and John Sergeant at the same time wedded Alice de Wyndegaltes. 
At the Castle, Sir Henry de Heton, the baby’s father, bought a 
white horse from William Cramlington, and sent Wyland 
Mauduit to Newcastle to buy wine. John Belsise rode to 
Alnwick with a letter to the Duke of Northumberland, William 
Cotys killed a doe in the field at Chillingham. John Horsley 
was captured and carried off by the Scots, and John Wytton 
caught a Scot, Thomas Turnbull, and clapped him into 
Chillingham gaol. On the same day Robert Horne was captured 
by Sir Thomas Gray of Heton and thrust into Norham Castle. 
[he day was no extraordinary one. Its events have been 
recorded and handed down by chance. Yet how vividly it 
calls up the life of a Northumbrian gentleman of those days. 
He slays venison and buys wine, adds to the horses which 
were kept ready for riding, has a follower captured and himself 
captures a prowling enemy, and is apparently engaged 
in a family feud. These were the commonplace occurrences 
of daily life; what would it be like in really stirring times ? 
Besides formal invasions, such as the expedition to Flodden, 
when their army was encamped for a long space of time in 
the neighbourhood, the Scotch kept the English Borderers 
perpetually on the alert by their raids. Watchers waited 
at the fords through the autumn nights and beacon fires 
were ready piled on the hills to warn men that the Scotch were 
‘riding.’’ The habit of violence was ingrained in the Borderers. 
Blood feuds and private wars were carried on from one generation 
to another, and religious quarrels added to their bitterness. 
In the history of these embroilments the masters of Chillingham 
sometimes figure. Several of them held official posts; one 
was Warden of the West March, another Deputy-Warden, a third 
a frequent correspondent of Robert Cecil and recommended 
by a Warden as “ the perfectest | knowe ”’ to be on the March 
Commission. They had no blood feuds with the Scotch. Their 
name, at least, does not figure in a long list of Border feuds 
in 1595. But they had their troubles at home with the neigh- 
bouring families of Selby and Widdrington. Sir Ralph Grey 
the fifth was at feud with Henry Widdrington. He and his 
brother were involved in an affair with the Selby family, which 
epitomises a whole chapter of Border life. An old grudge was 
stirred to a blaze by a tenant of Ralph Grey bringing an 
accusation against a Selby. Challenges passed, and Edward 
Grey agreed to meet William Selby in Berwick Churchyard. 
They met and adjourned their conference to the “ backeside ”’ 
of the church while the partisans hung in two small groups at 
the east and west ends. The principals grew heated and “ fell 
together by the ears.”’ Grey’s friends came up “ offering no 
stroke to offend.” But somehow old William Selby had 
presently fallen down upon his back, the minister was out of 
church and women were screaming. Reinforcements came upon 


the scene, called by Selby “certaine of my friends in the 
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FIRST FLOOR. 
towne,’ but according to Grey, “ six or seven o 
notorious common fighters in Berwick.”’” Edward 5 
wounded and his man, Bryan Horsley, was run thi 
a rapier. Then in a cloud of recriminations and lett 
Secretary of State in London the story passes out sig 
Another picture is of a Sunday morning in March w! Mueen 
Mary was reigning. The master of Chillingham is 1 y 
a cavalcade over to Ford Castle. He is a Justice of Pea 
and Deputy-Warden ; with him are the Mayor and isurer 
of Berwick. Suddenly an ambuscade sets on tly I 
treasurer dies with fifteen wounds in him, and th lavor 
“ after his stroke never spake word.”” More followers Y 
on Sunday afternoon and the fight went on. Th larr 
was over the possession of Ford Castle, which lay sput 


between the Herons and the Carrs. To fill up the pr iar 
must add Chillingham, with watchmen on the towers a: ome! 
looking down the deep windows and waiting for news. 
“In these parts,” said a sheiiff, “‘ almost no pers 
unarmed, but as surely upon his guard as if he rode against 
the Enemy of Scotland.”” In England it was an age of splendour 
in which luxury and civilised arts flourished and Northumberland 
felt the new influence. The fifth Earl of Northumberland 
earned his title of ‘‘ the Magnificent,” and was among tlic heroes 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. A mistress of Chillingham 
Castle in 1581 left her son silver bowls and spoons and 


ridet] 


i silver 


and gilt salt-cellar, and to a daughter gold bracelets, “ my best 
velvet gowne, and a kirtle of velvet embroidered.”” Coal begar 


to be burned in gentlemen’s fireplaces and glass was used it 
their windows. In the South the days of the Castle were over 
defensive precautions were no longer studied and the mansivi 
and manor house were built for domestic convenience. But 
within sight of the Scotch Border a home was still a stronghold 
first. Strong walls, arms and horses were the bases of civilised 
life, and the bowls and spoons and velvet were a veneer. So 
the Tudor builders who put Chillingham in “ measurabl 
repac’ons’”” added corridors and built larger state rooms, but 
left the Castle a place of defence. Since that period alteratio 
has taken the form of adapting rather than of relmilding 
the result is that the old remains behind the new and Chillingham 


FOO 


is a house of secrets, some of which are only now yielding 
patient research. Old stairways have been found, mounting 
the deep walls of the southern towers. The origina! floor o! 


the solar has been traced behind the old hall on the east. Thi 
pigeon-post has been discovered in the north-eastern towet 
and a large space between walls has been opened on t 
Elsewhere a fireplace and windows long obscured behind plastet 
have been retrieved. The coatings of intervening years ar 
being stripped off and the life-history of the Castl being 
revealed in fuller detail. 
The wild white cattle which inhabit the park ar 

over the most distant parts of the world. At night then 


imou-> 


ing, heard within the Castle, is strangely suggesti\ f the 
primeval forests. The best description ever written then 
was that by the famous Northumbrian agriculturist. | :cors' 
Culley, who in his Observations on Live Stock, pub\: ied ™ 
London in 1786, described them as follows: “At ‘© fits! 
appearance of any person they set off in full gallop, a1 t the 


distance of about two hundred yards, make a whe: und 
and come boldly up again, tossing their heads in a |! 
manner; on a sudden they make a full stop at the 
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cof forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at the object of their 
surprise ; but upon the least motion being made, they all again 
turn round, and fly off with equal speed, but not to the same 
distance, forming a shorter circle, and again returning with a 
bolder and more threatening aspect than before ; they approach 


much nearer, probably within thirty yards, when they again 
make another stand, and then fly off; this they do several 
times, shortening their distance, and advancing nearer and 


+ till they come within such a short distance that most 
peop! think it prudent to leave them, not choosing to provoke 
them further. When the cows calve they hide their 
for a week or ten days in some sequestered situation, 


near 


calve ; - 

and vo and suckle them two or three times a day. If any person 
come near the calves they clap their heads close to the ground 
and like a hare in a form to hide themselves.”’ Cadwallader 


Bat. . in The Border Holds of Northumberland, quotes a passage 
from ‘he account book of William Taylor, steward of Chilling- 
han 1692: ‘‘ Beasts in ye Parke, my Lord’s—16 white wilde 
bea. . 2 black steeres and a quy, 12 white read and black eard, 
- } ke oxen and browne one, 2 oxen from Wark June last.”’ 


> 


SOME AFRICAN 


GOOD deal of misapprehension exists, or at least there 

is much want of knowledge, as to the regulations 

, about the export of bulbs from South Africa. There 

\ is a prohibition against exporting wild bulbs and 
roots from Cape Town, but none against exporting 

suc. as are grown in gardens. When I left Cape Town last 
vear I brought with me two tins full, one containing bulbs, 





CYRTANTHUS SANGUINEUS (Tembulana). 


Ux other stapelias, mesembryanthemum and other succulent 
p! . all given me by friends. No certificate seems to be 
te red that plants have been grown in gardens, and it is, 
p s, only where a large box or case is exported that attention 
Is vn to it. Sometimes a label with “‘ Cape bulbs” written 
0 is required, but none was required from myself. The 
7 ons seem rather lax. There are two or three shops at 


wn where the bulbs of the country are sold and exported, 
al inted lists with prices are given and sent out just as in 
E . These bulbs are supposed to be grown in the 
nu gardens to which the shops belong. As is the case 
ie shops only keep each kind in stock according to 
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At the present moment the number of animals in the herd 
is eighty-two, five steers. The largest number in the previous 
fifty years was just over sixty, seventeen steers ; that is to say, 
only about forty-three were available for breeding purposes. 
The number of calves born last year was twenty-two, as compared 
with ten in the previous year. The average has been about 
seven births. The decrease in size owing to inbreeding is not 
noticeable, but Lord Tankerville has a pair of cow’s horns of 
the sixteenth century which are somewhat larger and more 
curved back ; but then the cows and steers have always longer 
horns than the bulls. 

The Governments of France, Germany and Switzerland 
have made careful enquiries about Bos Scoticus whose 
unique representative is here, and many interesting articles 
have been written in foreign periodicals about him, notably 
one by the Ober Forster of the German Government. Professo1 
Riittemeyer also wrote upon the question and compared Bos 
Scoticus with Bos Primigenius. The park and the herd form a 
picturesque and historical appendage of a most interesting 
and historical seat. 


FLOWERS. — II. 


the season. They are not to be had when in flower or coming 
into flower. 

The exportation of certain kinds of bulbs is, however, 
I think, now quite prohibited, and there is a form which has to 
be filled up stating the exact species of each kind of bulb which 
any box or case contains. I have been told that these forms 
are filled in at the shops which sell bulbs for export. Anyhow, 
if one or two specimens of any particular kind can be grown 
and increased here, that is all we want, and it is better than 
doing anything which may, even indirectly, encourage devasta 
tion and extermination of natural species. 

There should be room for a larger trade than at present 
in Cape bulbs if they are really grown in nurseries, both there 





BRUNSWEGIA GRANDIFLORA (Bright crimson. There weve 
69 of such flowers on one stalk. Grows in the Transket). 
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and in England, and not dug up wild. For instance, our ixias 
and freesias came fromthe Cape. Freesias are grown in England 
most successfully, and do better here than at Cape Town, though 
nothing can rival those grown in North African gardens 
at Tangier and Algiers. The same may be said of sparaxis, 
especially at Tangier. Ixias grow wild singly at the Cape, 
not in bunches or masses. They have been increased by cultiva- 
tion in the Channel Islands, and immensely improved. The 
beds of ixias of all colours in Jersey or Guernsey are worth 
the journey to see them; no such sight is to be seen at 
the Cape. Cape babianas are also grown most successfully 
there. I have not seen them there at their flowering-time, and, 
strange to say, I have only seen them flowering in South Africa ; 
for my brother there sent for a collection of ixias, babianas 
and other Cape bulbs from the Channel Islands, and we planted 
them in his garden at Umtata in Tembuland. 

I believe that the regulations as to the exportation of bulbs 
apply to the whole of the Cape Colony proper, but not further 
north, to the Transkei or Kaffraria. A very unfortunate 
experience enlightened me as to this. I packed a large case of 
bulbs and such plants as I thought might survive, including 
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RHAMPHOCARPA TUBULOSA (Victoria Fails). 


both ground and tree orchids, and sent it to the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens from Umtata in the Transkei, vid East London, 
the nearest seaport. It had to travel by ox-waggon to Butter- 
worth, the nearest station, about ninety miles off—a journey 
which takes, by this method of transport, from one to three 
weeks, sometimes more. Butterworth is, again, two days by 
rail from East London. After some time the agents at Umtata, 
through whom I had sent the case, received a letter by post 
from the export agents at East London to say that the exporta- 
tion of bulbs was forbidden without a special permission from 
the Agricultural Department, and a form was enclosed for me 
to fill up and send with an application to the Department of 
Agriculture at Cape Town. One of the requirements of this 
form was that every plant contained in the case or package 
should be specified by name. It was now at least a month 
since I had packed my box, and I could not remember half the 
contents. Nevertheless, I made out a sufficiently terrifying 
list of botanical names for the digestion of any department. It 
happened that I had been recently dealing with the Agricul- 
tural Department over cattle plague and ticks, and I was afraid ONCOBA (Lorenzo Marques). 
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poor bulbs would be all dead before I received my 
So 1 wrote to the Minister of Agriculture personally, 
most kindly answered by return that the matter did not 
his office, but that of the Administrator of the Cape 
and he had sent on my letter there at once. It was 
not till I reached Cape Town myself, some time afterwards, 
that the matter was cleared up. I went to the Administrator s 
office, where I was told that a permit was not necessary for the 
exportation of bulbs from the lranskei. I besought a kind 
<ecretary to telegraph this information to East London, where 
nhappy bulbs had been roasting in the sun for weeks, it 


that m\ 
permit 

and he 
concern 
Province 


my ul ‘ , ; : 
not months, and as he was in the act of doing so, a letter arrived 
from ti: agents at East London to say that they had discovered 


the fact lor themselves. Meanwhile all the plants and many of 


the bus had been dried up by the heat, and a case of corpses 
for th most part was despatched to England owing to this 
ynnec -ary delay, due to ignorance of the regulations. Happily, 
the sv vivors are not the only result of my labours. It is no 
joke lig up bulbs growing in earth as hard as_ iron, 
unde: heat and glare of an African sun. The tempera- 
ture s to about one hundred and _ fifteen degrees in 
the le in the Transkei in the summer, and is normally 
ove! ety degrees. I had already sent home a great 
num bulbs and seeds by post, and despatched more 
later. Some of them are doing very well indeed. I have 
been onished to see how many have survived, especially 
at ( ridge. 

flower which is responsible for my collection of draw- 
ings | which started me off upon them, is Cadaba juncea 
Bush: of it were growing, or climbing over other bushes, 
alone lie line from de Aar to Port Elizabeth, between Cook- 
house ud Alicedale. These bushes were a mass of gorgeous 
crim and I managed to jump out and secure some near a 


static’ where we stopped a short time. The flower has a long 
and vy ry curious pistil, and grows without any leaves, on stalks 
like rushes. It was so curious, as well as beautiful, that I drew 
it to show to my relations at home. 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. SIDNEY WEBB and Beatrice Webb are two 
writers so very good that we often wish they were 
better. Their analytical zeal in the discovery and 
treatment of facts seems to swallow up everything, 
but especially the charm inherent in some at least 

of the subjects they choose to write about. <A tantalising 
example is The Story of the King’s Highway (Longmans). Any- 
one who did not know the writers might acquire this book with 
the idea that they would obtain from it the romance of the 
road ; and the curious thing is that although their quest is really 
after the method in which funds were provided for main- 
taining the road and for the history of road administration, 
vet in some queer way peculiarly their own they do suggest 
that fascinating history of the English road which yet remains 
to be written. At the present moment we are probably writing 
finis to one chapter and turning the page to begin another. 
For it is indubitable that new traffic has always brought forth 
new ideas of road-building, and if we follow that idea backward 
through the centuries we shall see that the vision of the road 
is part of the larger vision of civilisation. At present the situa- 
tion is that the glories of Macadam and Telford are vanishing, 
are being, indeed, literally ground into dust by those stupen- 
(ously heavy carriages which have come into general traffic 
with the twentieth century. There are the mechanically- 
propelled omnibuses, which are rapidly playing havoc with 
the roads leading out of London, so that in a car one is bumped 
and tossed about as though one were entering some remote 
Highland clachan. And then there are huge trucks resembling 


those i! a goods train, and nearly as heavy and unwieldy. 
No 01 contemplated that a modern road would have 
to stand wheels like this. Yet civilisation is in its own way 
merc) We cannot accommodate the traffic to the road, 
but n make the road suitable to the traffic. That, in brief, 
. = ‘story of the English highway. Having said so much, 
l e¢ 


es no longer incumbent to be as material as the joint 
auth: { this book. To them the turnpike gate of the mid- 


ninet: 1 century exists chiefly as a centre for the maladminis- 
trati funds. How differently did the eyes of Dickens 
scan man who “ kep’ the pike’! The old tollgate was 
olten scene of adventure. It was a nuisance indeed to the 
fallan ho in a post-chaise and four was making for Gretna 
Green | a timid maiden whose father, in a similar equipage, 
Was ti dering behind. In the famous tailpieces of Bewick 


there a iany scenes in which invention is shown circumventing 
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The railway from Cape Town to the North goes through 
a mountain pass at Tulbagh, and from there, as far as the Hex 
River and Pass, runs through a long, wide valley with rocky 
mountains on each side. This valley is a paradise of beauty, 
both for scenery and flowers, which are mostly of the same 
tvpes as those of the Peninsula, but of different species. A 
totally different flora is seen on the Hex Mountains, and then 
the train descends to the Karroo, which in the spring, after 
rains, is a blaze of mesembryanthemums, gazanias and zinnias, 
but at other times is a monotonous stretch of grey. 

Then, on the line to Port Elizabeth, flowers begin again 
at about Cookhouse, of quite a different type, and between 
the junction at Alicedale and Grahamstown the journey is 4 
perpetual delight. The parent of our scarlet geranium, out 
climbing ivy geranium and blue plumbago grow on the hill 
sides which the train clinbs, and the bare hilltops which it 
reaches look almost like flowery Alpine meadows. Nearly 
all the trains are corridors, with seats outside at the ends of 
each carriage. Here I spent most of my time, and my fellow- 
passengers caught my excitement. There were often three 
or four men jumping out to pick flowers for me whenever the 
train stopped, and sometimes the guard himself did so. 

The character of the Cape flora begins to alter northwards, 
along the coast, somewhere between Port Elizabeth and Kast 
London. Strelitzias begin here. There is a very pretty caper 
tree, Niebuhria triphylla. Among other things we found a 
curious red loranthus, a _ parasite like mistletoe; these 
loranthi are very curious. The beautiful Lobelia corono 
pifolia, which is common here, is one of the best of the tribe 
The flower is larger and of a brighter blue than most others. 
From East London I also sent home Lachenalia (or Veld 
heimia) bracteata. It is not the same as Lachenalia veridifolia, 
which we have in cultivation here. The head of flowers is closer, 
thicker, and the long bracts divide the blossoms all the way 
down. It has already flowered in one of my brother's glass 
houses. Only the one specimen from which it was named had 
previously been received at Kew. M. H. Mason. 
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the keeper of the gate, and it is related of a little dwarf who 
Was contemporary with the artist that when he came to a toll 

gate he lifted his pony over instead of paying the fine. The 
gate-keeper on an occasion like this was at least saved the alarm 
which he experienced when a party of young bloods, riding home 
in the early morning after a night out, resolved to jump the gate 
and, owing to the care of that Providence which seems to watch 
over men when they are drunk, succeeded in doing so. Before 
the roads were macadamised the difficulties were very different 
indeed. During winter the highways and lanes alike were such 
quagmires that residents in the country were practically isolated. 
They could neither go visiting nor receive the visits of others, 
and they simply contented themselves with settling down 
to three or four months of the honest labour, good sport, 
hard drinking and conviviality with which they used to 
while away the hours of the dead months. Things are so 
different with us that even a bold imagination can scarcely 
picture country life as it must have been in the days of yore, 
when my lady went forth in her coach and six and did not 
know when or how long she would be bogged in some impassable 
stretch of mud. Even in summer travelling by horse-carriage 
was varied by an occasional joy-ride through a water-splash 
or the change to a ferry, because the highway was very in- 
sufficiently provided with bridges. The Romans in their own 
thorough method had made passably good roads, but they 
were comparatively few in number. They did not link up 
the villages and residences. If we get beyond their time we 
come to what are, perhaps, the most interesting roads of all 

those wavering, uncertain tracks leading usually from some high 
place to a seaport town and said to have been first used by the 
ancient Britons. Whoever has been accustomed to a hilly 
country knows by analogy how the road began and why it 
twists and turns so. The first man crossing an undrained and, 
therefore, a marshy country must have, in the expressive 
Scotch phrase, ‘‘ waled his steps.”’ He had to get from one dry 
foothold to another, and thus he left behind him no straight 
track, but one that was everything else but straight, that did not 
even wind regularly. The next comer had got the footsteps 
of his predecessor to follow, and probably did so with great 
fidelity when it was a matter of crossing moist ground. So in the 
process of years or centuries the line followed by the solitary 
footstep is trodden into a path. If carts and other vehicles are 
used, it becomes a deeply rutted lane, which, in process of time, 
causes someone to use stones or metal to give a stronger foot 
hold; and thus the original footpath passes through various 
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stages till, as enclosure proceeds, it is gradually bordered with 
quickset or some other form of hedge and is part of the King’s 
highway 

But the romance of the highway lies less, perhaps, in its 
own history than in that of the people who have trodden it. 
By this way, we are told, journeyed the pilgrims to Canterbury 
by that Cromwell's Ironsides marched to Naseby fight ; along 
this lane Shakespeare himself, perhaps, as a boy “ crept 
unwillingly to school’’; here Francis Bacon was driving 
when he caught a fatal cold by stopping to make an experiment 
on the preservation of a fowl by means of snow. It is strange 
to think that every morsel of old English road has its history 
which, if known, helps to people it once more with those dim 
figures of the past whom we only half understand. They on 
foot or horseback travelled where we walk to-day, amd three 
hundred years hence our descendants, having by then mastered 
a new and higher locomotion, will walk them too; that is, if 
the pathways of the future do not lie through the “ sightless air.”’ 


‘* NOTWITHSTANDING.”’ 

EEN admirers of Miss Mary Cholmondeley claim for 
her that she is the greatest woman novelist of her 
time ; but “ comparisons are odorous” and so are 
superlatives. Without using either, it may be said 
that the publication of a new work by her is a literary 

event of the first importance. Miss Cholmondeley does not 
belong to that race of very facile writers who make a point 
of producing at least two novels annually, and long before 
they have passed maturity have a considerable library of 
works at the end of their name. Her famous works, “‘ Diana 
Tempest’ and “ Red Pottage,”’ took a long time to write. 
‘Moth and Rust ’’ was published in 1902, “ Prisoners "’ in 1906 
and “ The Lowest Rung” in 1908. Her new novel, the publica- 
tion of which begins in CountTRY LIFE on March 15th, comes, 
then, after an interval of four years. No one will consider 
the time spent in composition extravagant if they take into 
account the splendid workmanship. Miss Cholmondeley, in all 
her novels, has, in the first place, a plot which keeps the attention 
riveted from beginning to end as a narrative of human action. 
In the next place her characters are as sharp, clearly defined 
and as full of individuality as a portrait by Sargent. In fact, 
there is a considerable likeness between the painter and the 


novelist. An absolute and stern sincerity in each case forces 
the artist to give as much attention to the weakness as to the 
strength of the subject. In looking at a_ portrait by 


Sargent, one knows the qualities one would like and those 
one would dislike if the sitter were met in real life; and 
in Miss Cholmondeley the determination not to overlook 
the weaknesses and defects of human nature imparts some- 
thing almost like cynicism into her work. It is not real 
cynicism, however, it is the true artist’s ambition to have no 
puppets in her show, but only living and breathing human 
creatures. Her attitude to life itself is very much the same. 
She does not follow the usual conventions which Wilkie Collins 
sardonically described once as being no more than the struggle of 
two men for one woman, with such complications as ingenuity can 
suggest for rendering the hunt interesting, the end of it doubtful. 
The simple love-story, dear to the hearts of our Victorian grand- 
parents, is not in her line at all. It is much more like her to 
begin after the first vernal pleasures of love-making are over. 
She prefers to step in when the plot has already thickened and 
the characters are being urged forward by the consequence 
of their own actions and their own weaknesses. 

In the novel now coming out she begins by reducing her 
heroine to the lowest depth of despair, and that by means of 
a narrative so clear, so poignant, so palpitating with life, 
that whoever begins to read it is fascinated and carried on to 
the end. Miss Cholmondeley makes no pretence of trying 
to revive the dead past or evoke drama from the pale spectres 
of ancient history. Her world is that of to-day. Her geography 
is concerned with the English country house and the village, 
with London and its tumultuous fashion, with modern sport 
and the impress it makes on individuality, with France and the 
laxer moral code of our neighbour. Her work is daring in its 
attitude towards facts of life from which many writers avert 
their eyes ; but its candour is saved from reproach because of 
the wholesome purity which distinguishes the greatest writers. 
If we try to imagine what kind of story Zola or Maupassant 
would have made of “ The Heart of Midlothian” or “ St. 
Ronan’s Well,” it is possible to measure the effect of manliness 
and health. The reader of these stories absolutely forgets 
that each is founded on a case of seduction—the central fact 
on which a decadent imagination would have dwelt. Sir 
Walter did not shut his eyes to the facts of life; but, just as 
a scientific doctor regards the worst case of disease from a 
detached point of view, so to Scott occurrences of this kind 
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are interesting only as revelations of the great human dv, umet 
And in that way Miss Cholmondeley resembles him eq, 
In her style of writing she is the very opposite. Here ra 
brevity and cleverness beyond measure masked in an 9) a 
endeavour to avoid “ purple patches” and keep wit ‘the 
limit of sane and sober English. There is no strainine , 
style, no eighteenth century or Elizabethan affects; 


but the narrative is carried forward with the tranquillit hes 
also with the point, and even more than the point, « ; 
Fielding. There is more bitterness of wit in it than « ie 
come naturally to that suave master of irony. And 1 Miss 
Cholmondeley, in spite of her contact with all the m 
and go of modern life, has a deep consciousness of the 

and, in a sense, the insignificance of the human sp She 
takes a wider and more poetic view of life than m 
that to read her work is not only to be interested, | 
stimulated and healthily excited 


“THE SWARTHY MOOR.’’ 
(Second Notice.) 
The Annals of Hampstead, By Thomas J. Barratt. In 1 
with over five hundred illustrations (Adam and Charles B 
HERE be those who speak idly of London’s 
suburbs. But, in truth, every suburb ot} 
has its own proper colour and mood. You 
love Balham; but at least you will not 
it with Lewisham in your memories 
nothing resembles Bayswater. And if Wandsw 
Hammersmith, suburbs of the plain, keep their o 
so much the more is Hampstead, a blessed suburb se1 t 
hills, alone and apart from them all. In three volu 
thousand pages, Mr. Barratt, a dweller upon H steat 
Heath, has written the praise and the history of | ect 
able suburb, has made both a chronicle and a pictu: 
Hampstead. 
Something in common has the history of Hamps' it 
the history of other suburbs. They lie on this or t! l 
Thames water, hamlets and parishes, each with it ng 
land, its woodland and waste, common field and lord’s «: es) 
You can put the few lines of Domesday Book befor ote 
book’s load of gathering from fines and recoveries, ¢ sal 
quit-claims, depositions and pleadings, and so make («1 
one of them a thin history of the vears while, wit! 
their neighbour waxing to a mighty city, they live the mur: 
life whose true history is a tale of the four seasons. Then comes 
the time when London, not to be contained any more behin 
walls and gates, marches outward into four counties. Trades 
men and craftsmen who have the livery of no City company ] 
their callings beyond the City boundaries. The nobleman buiids 
his new town house where there is space for gar | 
orchard: the rich citizen follows him. The Court moves fro 
Westminster to Whitehall, from Whitehall to remote he 
sington; where it goes a Court suburb springs up. And 
now at last the ancient city is left nightly to the caretaker 
and the policeman, when the suburbs drain old London of lit 
at every day’s end. 
As villages and outlying townships the suburbs mai 


little history ; as suburbs their history is mingled and all but 
lost in the history of London. The surge of bricks and slates 
carries away their landmarks and their village memories. For 


the most part the suburbs do not grow old; they grow ne 
In no other, as in Hampstead, does the old maintain so tat 
a battle with change. For a little while yet, in spite ot the new 
flats piled at the corner of beautiful Church Row ; in spite o! 
the raw, red-brick shops that affront and insult the spirit o! 
the place, Hampstead will remain what English folk love t 


call an old-fashioned place, using the epithet as thougl it wer 
a blessing. Hampstead, then, is still a parish of old-tasioned 


houses good to look upon, not compassed about by mean parishes 
but set at the edge of the famous Heath, “‘ Bleak Han pstead’s 
swarthy moor,” the well-beloved waste of turf and tree that 
has been dear and familiar to long generations of Loi loners 
One would willingly believe that each old Hampstead! |) use 0! 
cottage is garrisoned against destruction ; that those (v-sirabl 
mansions of Hampstead have each one a castellan 
hold it stoutly when the destroyer summons it to - nder 
But these are perilous times for old houses; we hia is vel 
no Act that will let us inscribe a whole suburb as a !! -!orca 
Monument. You can look about you in any H st 
highway to see what work callous dulness will do tis 
in the mood for what it loves to call Development. 

As for the Heath itself, one cannot think of Lond thout 
this wild pleasance of wooded moorland where the c! inds 
blow among pine and birch and oak. It is well ' 1 in 
Mr. Barratt’s book the whole story of the long fight for t tm 
It began in 1775, when a Covent Garden actress “Ins 
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common 
yalls ol 
she had - 
in its vardens. 
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land under a grant of the lord of the manor, saw the 
her new house dragged down by angry copyholders. 
her wav in the end; her house was built, 
Two generations later, the 


and stands 
Hampstead 


vopyhold rs called the citizens of London to their aid. There 

1s a Bill in Parliament for enclosing all the Heath. An old 
tradition the English novel labels the Baronet a sinister 
me_-: e romance of Hampstead has a chapter in which a 
Goliath ong malevolent Baronets plots wickedly against 
this int nt parish. He was the lord of the manor, Sir Thomas 
Marvol ‘son, and he would have given every acre of the 
Heath he builders of leasehold villas. For forty years he 
trove tinately : his Estate Bill ‘“‘ became an annual affair : 
= » on, he said,” until Parliament “ was tired out.” 
Near t estaff and the pond you may see traces of the founda- 
tion of ise whose bricks were battered down by Hampstead 
men V the mortar was still wet. For Sir Thomas the Heath 
was ling land ripe for development.” If the senti- 
menta b had a fancy for building sites in the raw, his price 
wes & ten thousand pounds an acre. Every Hampstead 
man mt in defence of the Heath. My Lord Mansfield 
at Ke «1 put down his guineas for resistance ; the cottagers 
rave pence to the cause. Sir Thomas, a Pharaoh of a 
Barot irdened his heart. Mr. Gurney Hoare’s courteous 
invit to amicable settlement was answered by him in one 
curt ith, ‘‘ Sir, take your own course.” He had chosen 
his 0 uurse forty vears before, and followed it obstinately, 
under of Injunctions and Applications, until death barred 
his cl ind another and a milder Baronet held his courts for 
the 1 r of Hampstead. A fair bargain was struck. Where 
Sir 1 as had held out for millions, his successor would sell 
manor rights for forty-five thousand pounds. Within four 
vears Sir Thomas’ death the Board of Works, with such 
ceren is a wet January day would allow, took seisin of the 


Heath ia the name of its new lord the Public. 


playgt und for ever. 


heir have added the great 


MONG the questions answered by the 


It is now our 


was bought of Sir Thomas’ 
Parliament Hill Estate. Mr. 
Barratt himself, the Heath’s historian, played a brisk part in 
the movement that rounded up our Hampstead lands with the 
gardens and paddocks of Golder’s Hill and the farm-land of 
Wvyldes. The Heath has its five hundred acres again and a 
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Protection Society on guard over them against the last of 
their enemies, Jack in office with his landscape gardeners and 
road-makers. 

So we may read with content what Mr. Barratt can tell 
us in three volumes of the Heath and the parish. There 
are old stories that belong to Kensington, tales of the 
Dutch King’s Palace, of incomparable Holland House 
set in a park whose wall runs up to a_ noisy high road 
of London, of the Square with its prim houses of dead 
and gone maids of honour, Thackeray’s house round the 
corner of it. Fulham can tell old tales of bishops and stone 
ware potters ; Clapham has its history of days when there was 
a Clapham religion, a church of comfortable saints, bankers 
and merchants with good consciences and good cooks. Black 
heath and Camberwell and Hammersmith, each has its history 
But beyond them all, Hampstead is the suburb of old memories 
and their bricky memorials. Here are your stately homes 
that have lodged long lines of chancellors and judges and mavors 
Here are your old houses in a line upon the pavement, any one 
of which might demand the red roundel with which the Council 
marks the house of a famous man. The old inns are here: 
the Spaniards Tavern is much the same house as it was when 
the Gordon rioters who had fired Lord Mansfield’s house in 
Bloomsbury Square came up the hill to sack Ken Wood, and 
lingered over the Spaniards beer until a messenger brought 
the galloping red-coats down upon them. That is not the only 
tragic memory of the Spaniards. To this notable house, a two 
hours’ journey from Goswell Street by the Hampstead stage 
brought Mrs. Bardell and her sympathising friends, and we all 
know the end of that tea-party which began, ominously, with 
Mr. Raddle’s unhappy ordering of tea for seven. As for the 
cottages and the little villas whose French windows give upon 
green gardens, it would seem that each of them has been in its 
day a nest of poets and painters. Hogarth and Sir Joshua 
Gainsborough and Morland and Blake, they have all walked 
the Heath; they walk it yet. Constable and Romney, theit 
work was here. Count up your Hampstead men of letters 
and you will understand why Hampstead history takes three 
volumes to tell. Hampstead windows have magic casements ; 
the ‘* Ode to a Nightingale ” was written upon one of these lawns 
of the hill. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace Hutrcuinson 


FEBRUARY DECISIONS OF THE RULES OF GOLF COMMITTEE 


Rules of Golf 


Committee in February there is certainly one which 
is full of humorous suggestion. It is submitted by 


the St. Anne’s 


Links Golf Club 


as follows: 


‘A and B are playing a match game, both are on 


the green ; it is A’s putt, which he holes. 


but misses, and after 
passing the hole hits 
\. Is this: (rz) a 
vin for A under Rule 


I 2) a win for B 
under Rule 18; (3) 
a half under Rule 


33° Ui the latter, 
what is to prevent a 


player left with a 
dificult putt de- 
liberately trying to 
secur a half by 
hittiy Ms opponent 
inst of finding 
the e?” To this 
the ver is given: 

\ under Rule 
.% \nd then the 
Col ee add this 
rid their deci- 
S10 wing that 
the re alive to 
the lorous sug- 
gt ‘The Rules 


ol are framed 
' supposition 


th lfers play 
a If A had 
wUl | to the 
tl lause of 
the iquette of 


THE 


B putts for the half, 
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Golf it is very unlikely that the incident could have 
occurred.” 
A Humorous PICTURE. 

The Rule 33 invoked is that which says that for no subse 
quent crime of his own or act of his opponent can a man lose 
the hole if he has holed his putt for “ first half." Rule 18 
indicates that, but for this first half obtained by A in the present 
case, he would cer 
tainly have lost the 
hole owing to B's 
ball striking him. 
But how delightful is 
the picture presented 
to the imagination if 
we follow out to its 
logical conclusion the 
argument which runs, 
“ What is to prevent 
a man having a shot 
at his opponent?” 
Why wait to take 
the shot till we come 
to the putting green ? 
Supposing that vou 
and I are all even in 
the final for the 
amateur champion 
ship in 1913, and | 
have the honour: 
“What is to pre 
vent’ me, havin 
teed my _ ball and 
seeing you standing 
waiting, from hav 
ing a shot at you, 
then andthere 
and, hitting you 
from claiming the 


AT VALESCURE hole and _ calling 
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myself amateur champion ? Perhaps some other people would 
call me by some other names, but what is the odds of that ? 
This idea of having shots at your opponent, at any time in 
the play of the hole, suggests a charming scene of golfers 
dodging each other’s shots. Clearly, a fat man, and large target 
should have a heavy handicap. Perhaps the people of the 
St. Anne’s Old Links Club, reading the comment that the Rules 
( ommittee ex 
pects golfers to 
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being like the green of Point Garry at its fastest Then cam. 
soft, with sandy soil, followed immediately bv Nice, wit : 
inland soil, quite admirable but much harder, so that runnin 


substituted for pitching Incidentally, even the running <hort a: \ 


to curdle your blood when there is a wind blowing, and only Mr 


generally regarded as invincible on this course, can do it ‘6 
Valescure, with greens not so very fast, but with very hard and 
turf, so that the taking of divots was a vain ideal, and th. 


play honestly, br 
will recall the ven 
sentiment of Mr Sospe 
Pecksniff (I a 
think he was the Rh 
author) to the beaut 
effect that if ous 
England expects vall 
every man to do sat 
his duty she is nut 
very sanguine tha 
and will be eng 
Mont 
grievously dis 
on M 
appointed crisp 
\n IMPASSI turt 
UNDER THI ere 
RULES Se 
Another what 
puzzle, set by last 
the same club shor 
leads to an GO! 
absolute impasse, VALE 
thus (it is match I 
play): “A putts one 
and leaves him- VALESCURE: THE FIRST GREEN AND THE SECOND TEE. ull 
self dead on the Rivier 
far side of the hole. B putts, hits A’s ball and follows on roughly speaking, as flat as a pancake. Those whose courses ar 
r8in. past the spot where A’s ball originally rested. A claims of saying that grass will not grow on a slope in this sun-baked pa 


the right, under Rule 32 (2), to replace, but in doing so 
replaces on a spot which leaves B a stymie. B claims that 
if the ball was replaced in its correct place he would have a clear 
way to the hole. Who is to decide ?’ rhe reply to this is, 
“If neither side is prepared to give way it is not possible to 
Clearly a case where the referee is 
the arbitrament by the tossed coin ’ 


come to any decision.” 
needed! In his absence * 
seems to be indicated. 
An APPARENT CONTRADICTION 

[wo other questions and answers are worthy of note, 
because on a first glance the answers to the one and to the 
other respectively hardly seem in harmony. The Shanklin 
and Sandown Golf Club asks: “In a stroke competition a 
competitor lifted his ball on a putting green owing to casual 
water. Instead of placing it, he dropped it. Should he be 
disqualified ?”” The answer is, “ Yes. Rule 27 (3) directs 
that the ball is to be placed by hand, so as to be ‘ in the nearest 
position ’ which affords a clear putt to the hole.” On the other 
hand, there is the Yelverton Golf Club asking : “* Under Rule 11 
if a player lift a ball, the rule says he shall tee a ball, ete. If 
instead of teeing a ball he drops it over his shoulder, is the player 
disqualified ?”’ To this the reply is, “No. Definition 16 
states that a ball ‘ may be placed on the ground,’ etc. There 
is no definition of placing. Provided he play from the place 
mentioned in Rule 11, no penalty is incurred.” So _ the 
player is disqualified for dropping instead of placing by hand 
in the first instance, but not in the latter. A moment’s thought 
shows that there is good reason for this difference. In the first 
case it is important that the ball shall be put down exactly on 
a certain spot, whereas none of this importance attaches to 
the precise position in the second case. Perhaps the only other 
point worth noting in these February queries—during which 
month the puzzle-monger seems to have been rather more in- 
genious than usual—is that if you are in a rut you must not go 
fifty yards down the road and take a little rut practice before 
playing your shot. It is all part of the same hazard, and you 
lose the hole, according to Rule 25. Presumably, however, 
if you had another road, with other ruts, running parallel with 
the one you are in, you might then practise in the ruts of that 
other road, without penalty, though they were only five yards 
from the first road. They would then be part not of the same 
but of another hazard. 


GOLF ON THE RIVIERA. 
ONE of the most puzzling things to one dodging hither and thither between 
the Riviera courses is the surprisingly different character of the turf in different 
places. Here is just a short summary I began at Costebelle, where the ground 
was hard, and to pitch right up to the green was very difficult and dangerous 


1 proceeded to Hvéres, where to do so was the act of a raving lunatic. the ground 


Now, however, I have seen a course where the grass has not 

so freely as it ought, but where it will soon grow, I think, and it is 
It is everywhere undulating and occasionally of that character w 
to an aphorism of Andrew Kirkcaldy’s, demands a goat to tackle it 
is at Valescure, which is close to St. Raphaél; and St. Raphas 


the uninitiated, is about an hour short of Cannes—an hour, t 
train that makes a prodigiously leisurely progress through scenet 
both as regards sea and roc ks, that one does not wish it to go qui ke 
differs from most of the courses that I have seen here in that Na 
ulmost too prodigal of her favours. On several courses there is litt 
the bare ground, and every scrap of hazard has to be manu 
Valescure, one of the chief difficulties has been to eliminate the diff 
task of making the course must have been at least as severe as 


any of the Surrey courses out of forests and heather 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COURSE 


Ihe course, indeed, very much resembles—only it is rat 


scale—many of those sandy and heatherv courses that are 1 


from London here are fine trees in abundance; there is al 
rough is not heather; indeed, I hardly know how to describe it 
but it is in places desperate stuff to get out of and is compara 
of Le Touquet—this latter the most terrific hazard into which I + 
to have plunged a niblick. There are also streams, mostly dr‘ 


Altogether 


a “ sporting ”’ course, but it deserves something more than t 


of plenty of boulders, and there are casual rocks 


epithet. When the lies and greens are in places a little sm 
grassy it will be a really good course ; not too long or strenuous 
very strenuous golf in the South of France, but calling for skill ar 
of entertainment. Moreover, it has had the advantage of being la 
Colt, and very well he has done his work As to beauty, on 
regards the looks of golf courses when all are so pretty, but Valescure 
hold its own in this respect. Entirely peaceful and quiet, surro 


trees and mountains, what more can anyone want 


THE HACKNEY HORSE SS 


FULL entry, pleasant weather and an ex 
good attendance favoured the opening of 
of the great spring horse shows at Islington 
The morning was devoted to the judging « 
and a large number of horses of exceptional 
brought into the ring. The yearling class, thou 
numbers, was not quite so good in quality as some of 
There was an exciting struggle between Garston B 
Polonius, shown by Mr. G. Cobb, and Blanch Kin: 
candidate from Yorkshire. The two vear olds fort 
much stronger class, although it had a weak tail 
son of Polonius, Homewood King, bred near Inverness 
rhe second place was given to Beauty’s Fashion, an 
to Mrs. Colman’s Epsom. Class III. for three ro 
under 15h. rin. had not a very large entry, bui « 
from commonplace by Mr. Rycroft’s The Dandy, a rean ! 
that would have won in almost any company. In t! 
three year olds over 15h. 1in. Mr. Rycroft again was 
with Hopwood King and Admiral Cliquot. The ¢ 
very strong one. The class for stallions over five 
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secured a very large entry. In fact only nine appeared. 
had Seeines de Hoz, in the absence of Antonius, won easily 
Mi "Hopwood Viceroy, by Royal Danegelt. This horse, which 
— ssger've to the champion stallion last year, came out 
was 


in splendid stvle and well deserved his victory over King 
f the East, a bigger horse, but without the fire and action of the 
other. In the class for mature stallions over 14h. and not exceeding 
r<th., four horses came to the front, and the honour eventually 
152 "t9 Royal Ophelian, by Royal Danegelt, exhibited by Mr. J. W. 
,stley. ‘Th Norfolk stallion, Heacham Wild Boy, by Silfield 
Connaug! was second, and the third Place went to Angram 
Fashion. The small four year old stallion class was not very 
Emlyn Model, by Middleton Relish, repeated his 


interest 
CORRESPO 
e LATE LORD BURTON’S TWENTY-POINTER 
To tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Srr.—\ ur permission I will contribute a few remarks to the correspondence 
m the subject. Some of the facts have escaped notice, and some admit 
f furt unation. To me for many years the late Lord Burton's twenty- 
pointer i a problematic animal, destined to figure in deer-forest annals 
wit! ial note of interrogation. At the present time I do not regard the 
probl soluble, and I propose here to give my own personal solution, 
merel ng that I have no desire to press it on anyone else. The chain 
is ak but to myself the links are complete. To begin with, the famous 
beast tion cannot be claimed by any particular forest, for it was killed 
mn she ind, Corrie-na-Gaul in 1893 being the western extremity of a big 
sheep the Lochiel estates contiguous to the four forests of Achnacarry, 
Glenk wth Morar and Knoydart. Sheep-ground stags are often solitary 
vagtat this deer was not so, and the fact is of importance to his story 
He wa f a big band—some thirty-five stags—among whom he was, never 
theless picuous by his antlers. Sheep, grazing on the ridge near the top 
of the shed, were set on the run by Lord Burton’s picnic party, and thus 
disturt e stags, which thereupon divided, some running one way and some 
nother ither side of the ridge. Half-a-dozen beasts, including the one with 
onspi intlers, disappeared down the precipitous face of Corrie-na-Gaul ; 
and the wd stag, as he stood for a moment on the declivity, was secured by 
1 luck it in the spine from a Gibbs-Metford rifle. 

T incident took place within a few miles of Loch Nevis head, and 
the nearest deer forest to the actual spot would be North Morar, then 


tenanted by the late Mr. J. W. Gill. It is beyond doubt that James Henderson, 
Lord Burton’s much-respected head-stalker, accepted the Corrie-na-Gaul 
stag as a native trophy in perfect good faith. Henderson is a man of 
exceptional intelligence and unimpeachable veracity, and, had it occurred 
to him that this could be a “park escape,” he would have said so 
without hesitation. But the stag, whatsoever his origin, had appeared like 
1 bolt from the blue. He was known to no stalker and had been noticed at 
no feed——neither at the Glen Quoich Home Wood, nor at Glenkingie across the 
loch, nor at Corrie Shubh in the west, nor at Tomdoun in the east. Moreover, 
no park stag had come to Glen Quoich since 1884, and the Corrie-na-Gaul ground 


had not been stalked for ten years. ‘* An old sheep-ground stag "’—that was 
the verdict, and it sufficed. And here I must anticipate the obvious and reason- 
ible question ; “ If it sufficed for the Glen Quoich experts, why not for you ?’ 


To this I would respectfully reply that the Glen Quoich verdict does not suffice 
for me because I believe that antlers run in types with extraordinary tenacity, 
and that a particular type of antlers is as sure a mark of identification as if 
it were registered in the College of Arms. I entirely agree with Lochiel that, 
if we assume a native origin for the Corrie-na-Gaul stag, we must look for his 
intecedents in North Morar or Knoydart, and that is just where the troublk 
comes in. The antler type of North Morar and Knoydart is among the most 
conspicuously distinctive in the Highlands. Heads from these forests are bold 
ind wild to a degree; in length, spread, curve and symmetry they reflect the 
wilderness where they are bred; they have the inspiring hall-mark of the hills 
Now, the twenty-pointer is not of this type at all; he is at the antipodes of it 
His very handsome type is his own, and in the circumstances he has made a 
splendid job of it; but no one who remembers the antlers from North Morar 
 Knoydart in 1893 would readily suspect him of any connection with thos 
forests. It is quite true that he is unique. For his assumed Highland ancestry 


he is t nique 

I confess that the type of antler represented by this stag puzzled me greatly, 
tll I st ‘ it one day quite unexpectedly when perusing Mr. Millais’ delightful 
monog on “ British Deer and Their Horns.” There, at page 102, was a 
photo ic reproduction of two stags’ heads, taken in the flesh, before mount 
ing, al nseribed with the title, “ Palmated and Ordinary Types, Warnham 
Court I happen to possess a photograph of Lord Burton’s stag, also 
taken e flesh and practically in the same pose. If my photograph of the 
twent nter be placed beside the head of the stag indicated by Mr. Millais 


as Uf iry Warnham type, no one comparing the two heads could possibly 
doubt same parental influence has shaped them both. To use a trite 
but « colloquialism, the one is the “ living spit ” of the other From 
ai n of these photographs I observed with immense pleasure that the 
Corti ul stag, half-starved in the chilly mist-land, had not only bred true 
yay ntal type of head, he had reproduced it almost photographically 
Oby was a Warnham stag; but how did he come to Corrie-na-Gaul ? 

Q allait-il faire dans cette galére ?"” In the half-dozen vears between 
i 34 there were brought to Glen Quoich from English parks sixteen 
zs ne ind, as follows: a stag and a hind from Raby Castle in 1878, three 
stag rently from Warnham—in 1881, and twelve stags from various 
— All these park stags were placed in a large enclosure, well wooded 
ei t high ground, and were let out during the rutting season, at the 
dia as a rule, they returned voluntarily to the enclosure. That they 
=a im invariably may be inferred from the pithy remark of James 


the late Henry Evans: “I believe we have improved our 
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victory of last year, and Mr. de Mancha’s Ver Modest Dane was 
second. The larger class of four vear old stallions was better filled 
and the competitors were nearer together The first prize went 
to Moordale Toreador after a keen struggle with Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
Sparkling Danegelt. Some of the harness classes were taken in 
the afternoon, Mr. Philip Smith won easily in the class for pairs 
under 15h. with Melbourne Prineess and Queen of Ayr, a well 
known pair which have many other victories to their credit. Mh 
Charles Radclyffe was second with two Peterston mares. In the 
single harness class between 15h. and 15h. 2in. there was a keen 
fight between Mr. Robert Black’s King of the Air and Mr. Philip 
Smith’s Morning Glory. In our next number we hope to give 
the show some turther attention. 


NDENCE. 


neighbours as well as ourselves.” Stags, as we know, are exceedingly combative 
at the rutting time, and I suggest that one of the 1881 deer, probably when four 
or five years old (in 1883 or 1884), was bullied by native stags in the Glen Quoich 
Home Woods, and thought he would try his luck on the other side of the loch 
To swim the loch, as Mr. Wallace points out, is no great feat for a stag, and 
once landed on the south side he was on the right track for Corrie-na-Gaul 
Here we are met with the argument justifiably urged by Lochiel, that a park 
stag, accustomed from infancy to winter feed, would not be likely to exchange 
the corn and beans spread out for him at home for a self-imposed exile in a storm 
swept corrie I entirely agree ; but the embryo twenty pointer, on my 
hypothesis, was purely the sport of circumstance, and could not foresee whither 
fate would lead him. In the meantime, burning with recollections of recent 
ill-usage, he had no mind to go back to Glen Quoich, and as soon as the rut 
was over, being young and sociable, a stranger withal, he would join a congenial 
band of the Glenkingie stags. Now, it is a curious fact, which I give on the 
unimpeachable authority of Henderson, that the Glenkingie stags, with few 
exceptions, despised the flesh-pots of Egypt and preferred to forage for them 
selves in Knoydart, which has always been an El Dorado for deer. Thus it would 
happen that the English stag, unwilling to part with his new companions, 
presently found himself westward bound for Knoydart, and on the way to 
Knoydart he would pass, all unconsciously, the broad opening of Corrie-na 
Gaul. Safe in his winter quarters, he might regret the corn and beans of the 
big park at Glen Quoich, but he would find greenstuff in plenty and a cosy bed 
where he could dream of Sussex. 

In early summer, as soon as the smell of new grass came from the high hills, 
there would be an exodus of stags from Knoydart eastwards, and our Warnham 
deer, purely for companionship, would join some of the returning pilgrims. I 
suggest that chance threw him in with the big band of sheep-ground stags that 
summered on the north-east face of the Pass above and around Corrie-na-Gaul, 
with which band he was ultimately discovered During a long summer spent 
with these Corrie-na-Gaul stags he would make lasting friendships and begin to 
feel home-like ; and during the rut he would probably join such hinds as were 
available in the neighbourhood. Many of his fighting friends would travel long 
distances at this period, but they would all winter together in Knoydart. It 
is a well-known habit of stags, if not disturbed, to summer in the same places, 
rut in the same places and winter in the same places year by year Phat the 


twenty-pointer spent the rest of his life moving to and fro, according to season, 
between Knoydart and Corrie-na-Gaul seems clear from the fact that fencers, 
who annually repaired the fence between Glenkingie and Knoydart, had for som 
years reported a stag with a remarkable head in the neighbourhood of Corrie-na 
Gaul, and this report was confirmed by the shepherds who gathered sheep in 
that remote spot for clippings and dippings. When the report reached Glen 
QOuoich in the first instance, the missing stag had probably long been written off 
as dead, and the arrival of twelve new stags contemporaneously with his dis 
appearance would have appreciably mitigated the loss. None of the folks at 
Glen Quoich could possibly foresee that the bread which they had cast upon the 
waters would come back to them after so many days. Lochiel has most reason 
ably objected that a park stag could not be kept alive in this mountainous region 
without hand-feeding; and herein, again, I entirely agree. But, on my 
hypothesis, the stag always wintered in Knoydart, which is known to be a quit 
exceptional place in severe weather; and the rigour of his annual sojourn on 
the high ground was tempered by an unusual proportion of fine summers, every 
second year—1885, 1887, 1889, 1891 and 1893—being notable in this respect 
Only on these considerations would I suggest that the Warnham deer survived as 
long as he did. Yet the fact remains that, at an age when a wild stag would be 
at the zenith of his prime, the Warnham stag was constitutionally a wreck 
In the most favourable season for deer within the memory of the present genera 
tion (1893) he was described by Lord Burton as “ in the worst condition I have 
ever seen,”” and he was so riddled with warbles that his venison was unusable 
He was a large-framed deer, for he scaled réost. 6lb. in this pitiable condition 
and he had the long face of the Warnham stag, which is certainly not a 
Highland character. Our native stag is distinctively a short-faced, blunt 
nosed animal 

In the foregoing account [I have desired to show that a park stag could travel 
quite naturally from Glen Quoich to Corrie-na-Gaul, and that the very fact 
of his being wafted as a stray to this remote spot would have enabled him to 
live there in complete seclusion for a period of years till Lord Burton took his 
memorable walk I do not affirm that he made the journey just as I have 
described it, but I am quite sure it might have happened that way, consistently 
with local conditions and with the habits of stags. For those who claim the head 
of the twenty-pointer as a native product I would suggest one question, to which, 
from their point of view, I cannot myself see a satisfactory reply: Why is this 
head unique ? Twenty years have elapsed since 1893, and during that period 
some four thousand stags have been hung by the heels in the deer forests con 
tiguous to Corrie-na-Gaul; yet the twenty-pointer is still unique, and nothing 
like him has found its way from these forests to the taxidermists. If we assume 
that he was a native stag, he must have had native parents, brothers and sisters, 
sons and daughters, all of his own blood, all inter-married, and all with an inherited 
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THE TWENTY-POINTI 


totally 
type, as mav be seen by the photograph reprodu 


December 28th—whereas every stalker has seen heads 


speaking, approximate in type to that killed at kK 


hundred years ago The measurements are 
Right hor 
in 
Length 5h 
Beam, above bay ( 
tray j 
Length of brows 14h 
travs ir} 
tops r2, 10, 12} 
Span, inside, 38 }in 


Ihose who take the trouble to compare the | 
twenty-pointer with that of anv old, declining 
pa'mated type will at once see the similarity b 
ind will be able to decide for themselves whicl 
most resembles, an old park beast or a tvp 
stag.—FRANK WALLACI 

rhe photograph of Lord Burton’s twenty-point 
and that of the Kinlochewe head by Mr. J. G. | 


[To tHe Eprror or ** Country Li 
Sik,—It does not seem to be a matter of import 
twenty-pointer was a Warnham or a Stoke Park s 
idmitted that park deer from Stoke were sent 
Any student that knows red deer well is aware that 
turned out in a Highland forest reverts to wild cor 
short time, and such a stag would think nothing 
Highland loch and passing away to some corri 
ten, twenty, or even fifty miles away Lochie 


that a park stag is a helpless creature, and w 


whereas it is in every way just as capabk 


any wild Highiand stag, while its virility is pr 

























STAGS KILLED AT WARNHAM, 15806 


the twenty-pointer. 
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troduced in some numbers to the North to improve the 





-* horn growth of the local degenerates. Mr. Henderson now says 
aa om were kept at Glen Quoich, and that two were killed outside the 
= “ st iting the status of the twenty-pointer in question, and thinking 
= se not % genuine wild Scottish stag, I relied on the shape of the 
coil ; vretched condition they were in when the anima: was shot. 
1 = evidently in decline, and the horns were in a rotten condition 
They ¥ ot weigh more than three and a-half pounds, and could, I think, 
have ken with the fingers They were pale tawny in colour, and quite 
differ ‘ what they were after a soaking in Mr. MacLeavy’s private peat- 
bath t them black and the application cf sandpaper to the points Phe 
latter , merely gave them a fictitious Highland character. ‘the left-hand 
figure enclosed photograph, which shows the heads of two park stags 
whi led in Warnham in 1890, is very similar to the late Lord Burton’s 
- No other Highland head is known in the least like this .G 
MILI 
OLD BRASS LAMPS 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirt 

Sir iding you a photograph of two old lamps. They are brass through- 
vut handles riveted on with copper nails. The piece inside tor the 
oil s suspended on a kind of swivel and weighted at the bottom with 
lead ure supposed to be old linkmen’s lamps, which they used when 


takir \istresses out in their sedan-chairs. If your readers should know 





LINKMEN’S LAMPS? 


myt « further about them I should be very grateful tor any information 
through vour columns.—ELEANOR SHIFFNER. 


YOUNG CHILDREN GOING LONG DISTANCES TO SCHOOL 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence on the above subject in your paper, 
ce to observe that I have been bred and born in the country, and have 





never heard the genuine country-bred people complain of the terrible hard 


ships some of your correspondents seem to have discovered I have usually 
found that it is the children who live furthest from the school who are most 


1 their attendance, and their appearance has most certainly not suggested 
suffering and toil.—J. pr Virrt 


AN UNSAVOURY VISITOR 
fo tHe Epitror or “* Counrry Lirt 
IR large fish in the foreground of the photograph, which was washed 
shore between Bournemouth and Boscombe 


Piers on Wednesday evening last, is believed 


to be a full-sized specimen known as _ the 
Spanish “ Tunny” (allied to the mackerel 
family), which inhabit the Mediterranean 
It 1 ired about fifteen feet in length 
and ably weighed about a ton = and 
t-ha t gash in its back made it probabk 
at id been struck by a ship \ rope 
iS been passed round its body and termin 
ites « winch on board the steamer in the 
lista ind it is about to be tugged out 
tO se nd sunk rhese operations were 
vitne by hundreds of people massed 
alon, 


dge of the cliff; even invalids 


tur t in their bath-chairs. The photo 


aTaj is taken on Thursday morning 
G Baker, Tarrazona Private Hot 
Be t 


\DPOLES HIBERNATING 

& Epiror or “ Country Lir1 
™M reference to Miss Frances Pitt's 
nt letter upon this subject on Sep- 
ter th, I was inspecting a quarry about 
north-east of Okehampton, and in 
vol with quite a hundred tadpoles in 
an advanced stage as those in the 
h. These would be at least four 
ehind their proper time, and at that 
season It seems possible that their 
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development may have 
been retarded through 
the winter. From 
these two instances 
occurring in the same 
vear it seems possibl 
that there may have 
been something in the 
abnormally wet and 
cold season which 
either interfered with 
the spawning of the 
frog or the maturing 
ot the eggs of tadpoles 


E. A. RAWLENC!I 


DUTCH GIRLS AT 
PLAY 
To tue Eprror 
SIR \ few weeks ago 
I was motoring 
through a Dutch fish- 
ing village, and cam 
across girls skipping 
with all the enjoyment 
of the English village 
girl I took a photo- 
graph ot one of them, 
which shows the rope 
in mid-air, and which 
you may like to 
publish.—C. G 


CAMBRIDGE 
LACROSSI 
ro tue Eprror 





Sir,—Whilk Oxford 
the winners of — the 
Inter-"Varsity lacrosse rHE GAMI THAT'S NEVER ENDED 


match, deserve every 

honour for a victory which crowns a splendid season, we cannot help feeling 
a great deal of sympathy for the keen men in the Cambridge team, and we fail 
to understand why the Cambridge captain found it necessary to be absent, 
playing football for a London club, from most of the lacrosse games prior to the 


Inter-"Varsitvy match. For many vears there has been a slack, unbusine 


like spirit in Cambridge lacrosse, which was due, in part, to the fact that many of 


the best lacrosse players were Blues for other things ; but this is the first time 


that we have heard of a captain of a University team who had not the common 
decency to put the reputation of his University before his own inclinations 
It is a case which is grossly against the whole tradition of Inter-’Varsity sport 
If a man has not sufficient public spirit to make the personal sacrifices requisite 
public opinion must make it impossible for him to take the honour.—W. H 
Livens and W. H. SHepuarp 


MELANISM AMONG MICE, 


lo rue Epiror or Country Liri 
SIR Enclosed are the carcases of three black mice, caught while threshin 
i rick of wheat near here The said rick was situated more than a mile from 


unv inhabited buildings. Of course, we all know that there are many variou 
types of “ fancy ” mice, but it strikes me as being rather extraordinary to find 
a colony of these I send you among so many common brown mice In all, twelve 
of the black ones were caught ; doubtless the dogs present killed many more 
I can vouch for the fact of them being caught where I state, though not myself 
present. Can any of your readers give any other explanation than that a tame 
black one escaped and took up his (or her) abode among the wild mice, or aré 


thev a distinct breed? It will be interesting to know I have lived in the 
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yuntry all my life, and have been present when hundreds of mice have been 

killed, but never came across any the same as these ( L. H Nailsworth, 
Glouce er 

These mice proved to be very interesting, and of a beautiful blue-black 

lout Of course, melanism in wild animals has long been known, but the 


currence of such instances to-day excites more interest than it did We do 


not see any need to regard these mice as other than normal variations, or 
mutations " as they are now called But it is quite possible that one or two 


individuals of this strain may have survived the rout, and if these are met with 


it would be well, if possible, to send specimens to Professor Punnett at the 
Museum, Cambridge 


on Mendelian line We 


University in order that he might experiment with them 


should like to see them, for example, bred with 


extracted ” albinos; that is to say, albinos derived through a grey ancestor, 


or other albinos of known pedigree the results would be interesting Ep 


AN ANIMAL ALTRUIST 


To tHe Epirror of Country Lire.” 


Sip The photograph shows a cat at Merrow, 


near Guildford, acting as foster- 





THE DUCKLING LIES DOWN WITH THE KITTEN 


mother to an unusual family, namely, one kitten, two wild rabbits and a duck- 
ling LD 


RYE-GROWING. 
To tHe Eprror of Country Lire.” 
Sitr,—I believe that in nearly all cases where rye is still grown it is solely for the 
sake of its excellent straw, and one farmer who came out of Lincolnshire into 
South Yorkshire tells me that it is fifty years since he grew rye grain for any 
other purposes than for thatching and pig-feed, though he had grown the grain 
for household purposes until, in fact, his farm hands flatly refused to eat the 
“ black bread,”’ which, however, was, in his opinion, good food, and for his own 
part he had no dislike for the bread, which depended a great deal upon thx 
baking. Of late years he and his brother, whom he left on a Lincolnshire farm 
grew rye corn simply for thatching purposes only, as the straw was longer 
stronger and therefore made a splendid outside layer; it stood wind when well 
laid, sun and rain, frost and snow, and hardly suffered decay During several 
years before 1815 grain crops were very bad, and all bread was black—not 
rye-bread—on many farmsteads My mother’s family had to roast flour 
in the oven 
and then reduce 
it to powder 
by rolling 
before they 
could make a 
decent loaf 
tasty enough for 
eating THOMAS 


RATCLIFFE 


HARRY 
To tHe Epiror 
SiR I do not 
know whether the 
enclosed photo- 
graph is of any 
us‘¢ to you 


It is of a small 





plz a * Little 
Harry,” as they 
BREAKFAST are called round 


here, which I 
have brought up by hand He soon discarded the bottle and preferred to suck 
from a saucer, as you see in the photograph He is now seven weeks old and 


weighs over fourteen pounds A harrier pup has washed him and brought him 


ind carries sticks like a dog, and slceps either on a chair or 
MARTIN DE Bartotome, Willington, Bedford 
OYSTERS AT ARCACHON 


[To tHe Eprror o1 Country Lirt 

Sir,—In the Bassin d’Arcachon there are about fifteen hundred acres of ovster- 
beds Getting across to the beds is short work, either by skiff-sailing or motor- 
boat, and a good-hearted boatman will, if you do not want to wade. carrv vou 


through the shallows in no time ‘here, you can handle the limed tiles and 


COUNTRY 


LIFE. 


examine the tiny oysters, some- 
times as many as two or three 


hundred on one tile, at your 
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pleasure. When the little bivalves 

















are a year old they are carefully 











scraped from these tiles for com- 











merce and exportation, many of 














them being brought to Whit- 














stable, there to be fattened and 








sold as “‘ natives.”” It is reckoned 









that sixty-six per cent. of the 














embryo oysters never mature. On 














the beds, both men and women 





















work, but chiefly women, raking 








in their treasure, and making 











pretty pictures too, with their 














vivid scarlet culottes and blue 











aprons, while standing, often knee 
deep, in the shallows. Sorting seems 
to be done, for the most part, by the 
elder women, who, sitting outside 











their cabins, separate with dexter- 
ous hands the mature from those too 
small still for use, the former being 
packed for sale and the latter put 
aside in nets in some shady corner, 
and ultimately thrown back on to 
the beds for further development 
In Arcachon, the hotel proprietors 


GATHERING IT 


may well be profligate in their supply of oysters, for they 
but for real enjoyment, give me half-a-dozen fresh from 
from their pearly 
fluted shells by 
deft hands with a 
pocket-blade as I 
ride across the 
water in Michel’s 
swift boat. These 
are .. . oysters 
to remember ! The 
whiff of the sea, 
blowing right 
across from Bis- 
cay’s Bay, glanc- 
ing emerald waves 
lapping 
the prow, blue 
skies above, blue 
seas around A 


against 


paradox, too, 
that such need no 
accessories Who, 
forsooth, wants 
brown bread and 
butter, lemon or 
vinegar, salt or 
pepper, or the 
nectar of Chablis ? 
Of all edible 
things, perhaps 
in oyster 
straight from SEPARATING THOSE TOO SM 
the sea can best 

claim itself superior to condiments—given, of course, the 
sea, cerulean skies and chiefly, no doubt, an unspoiled palate 





CARTING THE OYSTERS. 





ALL FOR SALI 
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gliding | t, a lucid 
E1iza KIRK 





















































